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ARTICLE I. 


MR. RUSKIN AND THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
By C. A. Stork, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Ruskin has broken the monotony of the English month- 
lies by a characteristic batch of letters published in the Contem- 
porary Review for December. He appears as a light to the 
clergy of England; and of all subjects in the world he proposes 


. to expound to them the true meaning and intent of the Lord’s 


Prayer. It was a happy thought in this great master of the 
art of putting things to give us at Christmas time some religious 
reading touched with the light of genius. Whatever Mr. Rus- 
kin may choose to talk about, he is always charming; for he 
always brings the light of enthusiasm with him. He is in deadly 
earnest: he cannot even talk heresy in religion or nonsense in 
political economy without putting his spell upon us. Be we 
never so pre-occupied, or impatient of his philosophy, he makes 
us stop and listen. He is our lugubrious Ancient Mariner : 
“He holds us with his glittering eye.” 


Voi. X. No. 1. I 














Mr. Ruskin and the Lord's Prayer. 


[ Jan. 


It is true he talks the direst nonsense and the sheerest her- 
esy ; but it is of no use: 
a We beat our breast, 
Yet we cannot choose but hear; 
And then speaks on that ancient man 
The bright-eyed Mariner.” 





This time he has it laid on him to expostulate with the En- 
glish clergy. To his mind they are a poor, blear-eyed, mischief- 
making set of noodles, who only half understand their business, 
(when they do not wholly misunderstand it), and who do a great 
deal more harm by their preaching and praying than they do 
good. But Mr. Ruskin believes they can be taught something 
better. He will expound to them the theology of the New Tes- 
tament and set them on the right track; or at the worst, if he 
can do nothing more he will relieve his mind of a message he 
is pressed to deliver. He will teach them if they will be taught; 
and if not, then he will curse them right and left, and go about 
his business. So our nineteenth century Jeremiah takes up his 
burden of ‘woe, woe.” on the state of religion and the Church 
in England, and proceeds to unpack his mind. 

To do him justice, Mr. Ruskin does not take up this vocation 
of prophet of his own motion. It appears that a Mr. Malleson, 
Vicar of Broughton-in-Furness proposed to the Furness Cleri- 
cal Society of which he is a member, that they should ask Mr. 
Ruskin to give them some light on their duties. This propo- 
sal, Mr. Malleson says, “met with so ready and willing a re- 
sponse, that it almost seemed like a simultaneous thought.” 
The letters elicited by this request, though addressed nominally 
to Mr. Malleson as representing the body of clergy whose 
secretary he was, are, in fact, therefore addressed to their Soci- 
ety primarily. Solicited with such unanimity by a goodly body 
of the clergy, and finding it in him to deliver a message he had 
been long pondering, no one can be surprised that Mr. Ruskin 
should open his mind freely. And when Mr. Ruskin does open 
his mind some wonderful things come forth. If he curses pret- 
ty freely, we must not mind that: Mr. Ruskin is nothing if not 
abjurgatory. It has been remarked that we all enjoy being 
kicked when it is done handsomely ; and no one can say that our 
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author does not do his kicking in the handsomest style. Be- 
tween the gusts of commendation there fall such strains of wis- 
dom and loveliness that we find a good round scolding the finest 
of exhilirations. 

But for the letters. After some preliminary flourishes Mr. 
Ruskin falls to on the Furness Society, in his second epistle, 
after this fashion : 


LETTER II. 


“The first exact question which it seems to me such an assem- 
bly may be earnestly called upon by laymen to solve, is surely 
axiomatic: the definition of themselves as a body, and of their 
business as such. 

“Namely: as clergymen of the Church of England, do they 
consider themselves to be so called merely as the attached ser- 
vants of a particular state? Do they, in their quality of guides, 
hold a position similar to that of the guides of Chamouni or 
Grindelwald, who, being a numbered body of examined and 
trustworthy persons belonging to those several villages, have 
nevertheless no Chamounist or Grindelwaldist opinions on the 
subject of Alpine geography or glacier walking: but are pre- 
pared to put into practice a common and universal science of 
Locality and Athletics, founded on sure survey and _ successful 
practice? Are the clergymen of the Ecclesia of England thus 
simply the attached and salaried guides of England and the En- 
glish, in the way, known of all good men, that leadeth unto 
life >—or are they, on the contrary, a body of men holding, or 
in any legal manner required, or compelled to hold, opinions on 
the subject—say, of the height of the Celestial Mountains, the 
crevasses which go down quickest to the pit, and other cog- 
nate points of science—differing from, or even contrary to, the 
tenets of the guides of the Church of France, the Church of 
Italy, and other Christian countries? 

“Is not this the first of all questions which a Clerical Council 
has to answer in open terms ? 

Ever affectionately yours, 


J. Ruskin.” 
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This is a good beginning. There is a fine flavor of associa- 
tion, in this Grindelwald figure, of those delightful passages 
scattered so freely through his writings in which the great word- 
painter takes us with him along the valleys and slopes of the 
Alps. With the memory of those exquisite mountain pictures 
and poems lingering in the mind, we are ready to forgive our 
prophet any number of rude shocks. He has sweetened our 
“bitter draught,” as Mr. Malleson very happily styles it, by anti- 
cipation. 

He next inquires how the Gospel can be put in the briefest 


form. 
LETTERS III. AND IV. 


“My first letter contained a Layman’s plea for a clear answer 
to the question, ‘What is a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land?’ Supposing the answer to this first to be, that the cler- 
gy of the Church of England are teachers, not of the Gospel to 
England, but of the Gospel to all nations; and not of the Gos- 
pel of Luther, nor of the Gospel of Augustine, but of the Gos- 
pel of Christ,—then the Layman’s second question would be : 

“Can this Gospel of Christ be put into such plain words and 
short terms as that a plain man may understand it ?—and, if so, 
would it not be, in a quite primal sense, desirable that it should 
be so, rather than left to be gathered out of Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, written by no means in clear English, and referring, for 
further explanation of exactly the most important point in the 
whole tenor of their teaching, to a ‘Homily of Justification, 
which is not generally in the possession, or even probably with- 
in the comprehension, of simple persons ? 

Ever faithfully yours, 
J. Ruskin.” 


“But yet I do not quite see why you should feel my asking 
for a simple and comprehensible statement of the Christian 
Gospel at starting. Are you not bid to go into a// the world 
and preach it to every creature? (I should myself think the 
clergyman most likely to do good who accepted the zaoy rh 
xtioet so literally as at least to sympathize with St. Francis’ 
sermon to the birds, and to feel that feeding either sheep or 
fowls, or unmuzzling the ox, or keeping the wrens alive in the 
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snow, would be received by their Heavenly Feeder as the fer- 
fect fulfillment of His ‘Feed my sheep’ in the higher sense). 

“That's all a parenthesis; for although I should think that 
your good company would all agree that kindness to animals 
was a kind of preaching to them, and that hunting and vivisec- 
tion were a kind of blasphemy to them, I want only to put the 
sterner question before your council, ow this Gospel is to be 
preached either tavraypév or to zavra ta ‘Orn, if first 
its preachers have not determined quite clearly what it zs ? 
And might not such definition, acceptable to the entire body of 
the Church of Christ, be arrived at by merely explaining, in 
their completeness and life, the terms of the Lord’s Prayer—the 
first words taught to children all over the Christian world ? 
I will try to explain what I mean of its several articles, in 
following letters.” 

We cannot help being reminded here of Luther’s affectionate 
and profound use of the Lord’s Prayer: “To this day,” he says, 
“I suck still at the Pater-Noster, like a child. I eat and drink 
thereof like a full-grown man; and can never have enough. It 
is to me, even more than the psalter (which, notwithstanding, | 
dearly love), the best of all prayers. * * It will sometimes 
happen that, while engaged with some single article or petition, 
I walk into such rich thoughts that I leave the other six. And 
when these rich and good thoughts come, one ought to give 
place to them and let other prayers go, and listen in silence, 
and on no account offer any hindrance; for then the Holy 
Ghost Himself preaches, and one word of His preaching is bet- 
ter thana thousand of our prayers. And so I have often learned 
more in one prayer than I could have got from much reading 
and composing.” 

But really, rich as Luther is here, he does not outshine Mr. 
Ruskin. The fifth letter goes on: 


LETTER V. 
“My meaning, in saying that the Lord’s Prayer might be 
made a foundation of Gospel-teaching, was not that it contained 


all that Christian ministers have to teach; but that it contains 
what all Christians are agreed upon as first to be taught ; and 
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that no good parish-working pastor in any district of the world 
but would be glad to take his part in making it clear and living 
to his congregation. 

“And the first clause of it, of course rightly explained, gives 
us the ground of what is surely a mighty part of the Gospel— 
its ‘first and great commandment,’ namely, that we have a 
Father whom we caz love, and are required to love, and to de- 
sire to be with Him in Heaven, wherever that may be. 

“And to declare that we have such a loving Father, whose 
mercy is overy a// His works, and whose will and law is so 
lovely and lovable that it is sweeter than honey, and more pre- 
cious than gold, to those who can ‘taste’ and ‘see’ that the 
Lord is Good—this, surely, is a most pleasant and glorious 
good message and sfe// to bring to men—as distinguished from 
the evil message and accursed spell that Satan has brought to 
the nations of the world instead of it, that they have no Father, 
but only a ‘consuming fire’ ready to devour them, unless they 
are delivered from its raging flame by some scheme of pardon 
for all, for which they are to be thankful, not to the Father, but 
to the Son.” 

“Supposing this first article of the true Gospel agreed to, 
how would the blessing that closes the epistles of that Gospel 
become intelligible and living, instead of dark and dead: ‘The 
grace of Christ, and the /ove of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost,’-—the most ¢exder word being that used of the 
Father ?” 

And first, for Mr. Ruskin’s heresy, or, rather, for his discovery 
of heresy in others. According to him the clergy of England 
are all engaged in preaching a gospel that makes the Father 
and the Son to be at war. The Father would destroy men 
in His wrath, but the Son persuades Him reluctantly to lay His 
anger aside. The clergy of England can answer on that score 
for themselves; in fact, in the person of Mr. Malleson, whose 
note on the letter is given below, they do answer for themselves.* 
But the whole of this implied charge on Evangelical theology 





*«Referring to the closing sentence of the third paragraph of the fifth 
letter, which seemed to express what | felt could not be Mr. Ruskin’s full 
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gives us an insight into the way in which Mr. Ruskin is moved, 
first to set up his men of straw, and then to rush at him, knock 
him down, and kick him to and fro. He probably heard some 
narrow and foolish preacher of the hard school represent the 
work of Christ in redemption in this offensive manner and then 
saddled the preacher’s bad theology on the Church and clergy, 
and proceeded to launch his woe upon this imaginary body of 
foolish preachers of what he rightly enough calls a “message of 
satan.” But what respectable body of the evangelical ministry 
ever taught that for the scheme of pardon set forth in the cross 
we are “to be thankful, not to the Father, but to the Son?” 
Whoever has done that must first have stricken out of his New 
Testament Luther’s golden text, in John iii; 16: “God so loved 
the world, &c.” 

But the scolding in this letter is only the sting in the tail. 
Let that go for Mr. Ruskin’s nonsense, and how sweet and rich 
the body of his letter is. It reminds again of another German 
writer on this prayer, Claudius ; 





meaning, | pointed out to him the following sentence in ‘Modern Paint- 
ers: 

«When in the desert, Jesus was girding Himself for the work of life, an- 
gels of life came and ministered unto Him; now, in the fair world, when 
He is girding Himself for the work of death, the ministrants come to Him 
from the grave ; but from the grave conquered. One from the tomb under 
Abarim, which //és own hand had sealed long ago; the other from the 
rest which He had entered without seeing corruption.’ 

“On this | made remark somewhat to the following effect: that I felt sure 
Mr. Ruskin regarded the loving work of the Father and of the Son to be 
egua/ in the forgiveness of sins and redemption of mankind ; that what is 
done by the Father is in reality done also by the Son; and that it is by a 
mere accommodation to human infirmity of understanding that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is revealed to us in language, inadequate indeed to 
convey divine truths, but still the only language possible; and I asked 
whether some such feeling was not present in his mind when he used the 
pronoun ‘His,’ in the above passage from ‘Modern Painters’ of the Son, 
where it would be usualy understood of the Father; and as a corollary, 
whether, in the letter, he does not, himself fully recognize the fact of the 
redemption of the world by the loving self-sacrifice of the Son in entire 
concurrence with the equally loving will of the Father. This, as well as | 
can recollect, is the origin of the passage in the second paragraph in the 
seventh letter."—Zditor of Letters, 
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“Because you desire it,” he writes, “I will tell you sincerely 
how I manage with ‘Our Father.’ But it seems to mea very 
poor way, and I would be gladly taught a better. 

“Do you see when [ am going to pray, I think first of my late 
father, how he was so good and loved so well to give to me. 
And then I picture to myself the whole world as my Father’s 
house, and all the people in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America 
are there, in my thoughts, my brothers and sisters ; and God is 
sitting in heaven on a golden chair, and has His right hand 
stretched out over the sea to the end of the world, and His left 
full of blessing and good; and all around the mountain-tops 
smoke, and then I begin: ‘Our Father Who art in Heaven.” 

But we must pass on to examine one of Mr. Ruskin’s wonder- 
ful feats in the way of exegesis. 


LETTER VI. 


“I wonder how many, even of those who honestly and atten- 
tively join in our Church services, attach any distinct idea to 
the second clause of the Lord’s Prayer, the first petition of it, 
the first thing that they are ordered by Christ to seek of their 
Father ? 

“Am I unjust in thinking that most of them have little more 
notion on the matter than that God has forbidden ‘bad lan- 
guage,’ and wishes them to pray that everybody may be re- 
spectful to Him ? 

“Is it any otherwise with the Third Commandment? Do 
not most look on it merely in the light of the Statute of Swear- 
ing ? and read the words ‘will not hold him guiltless’ merely 
as a passionless intimation that however carelessly a man may 
let out a round oath, there really zs something wrong in it? 

“On the other hand, can anything be more tremendous than 
the words themselves—double-negatived : 
’ 99 


’ ‘ ‘ , , 
‘ov yap wy Kabapion KHUPLOS : 


For other sins there is washing ;—for this none! the seventh 

verse, Ex. xx., in the Septuagint, marking the real power rather 

than the English, which (I suppose) is literal to the Hebrew. 
“To my layman’s mind, of practical needs in the present state 
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of the Church, nothing is so immediate as that of explaining to 
the congregation the meaning of being gathered in His name, 
and having Him in the midst of them, as, on the other hand, 
of being gathered in blasphemy of His name, and having the 
devil in the midst of them—presiding over the prayers which 
have become an abomination. 

“For the entire body of the texts in the Gospel against hy- 
pocrisy are one and all nothing but the expansion of the threat- 
ening that closes the Third Commandment. For as ‘the name 
whereby He shall be called is the Lord our Righteousness,’ — 
so the taking that name in vain is the sum of ‘the deceivable- 
ness of wzrighteousness in them that perish.’ 

“Without dwelling on the possibility—which I do not myself, 
however, for a moment doubt—of an honest clergyman’s being 
able actually to prevent the entrance among his congregation 
of persons leading openly wicked lives, could any subject be 
more vital to the purposes of your meetings than the difference 
between the present and the probable state of the Christian 
Church which would result, were it more the effort of zealous 
parish priests, instead of getting wicked poor people to come to 
church, to get wicked rich ones to stay out of it? 

“Lest, in any discussion of such question, it might be, as it too 
often is, alleged that ‘the Lord looketh upon the heart,’ &c., 
let me be permitted to say—with as much positiveness as may 
express my deepest conviction—that, while indeed it is the 
Lord’s business to look upon the hearts, it is the pastor’s to 
look upon the hands and the lips; and that the foulest oaths 
of the thief and the street-walker are, in the ears of God, sin- 
less as the hawk’s cry, or the gnat’s murmur, compared to the 
responses, in the Church service, on the lips of the usurer and 
the adulterer, who have destroyed, not their owns souls only, 
but those of the outcast ones whom they have made their vic- 
tims.” 

“It is for the meeting of clergymen themselves—not for a lay- 
man addressing them—to ask further, how much the name of 
God may be taken in vain, and profaned instead of hallowed— 
in the pulpit, as well as under it.” 

VoL. X. No. 1. 2 
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The grim humor of the suggestion that it should be the zealous 
minister's effort, “instead of getting wicked poor people to come 
to Church, to get wicked rich ones to stay out of it,” makes 
us almost forget what a serious departure from the Christian 
idea of the Church Mr. Ruskin is proposing to make. His idea 
of the visible Church is that it is to be a ‘Church of the elect.’ 
There is a fascination about that ideal of the perfect Church, 
the body that shall embrace only the pure in heart, which has 
again and again led the best of men astray. The great Nova- 
tian and Donatist schisms grew out of the attempt to apply 
Mr. Ruskin’s rule to the visible company of believers. The 
Methodist body tried it again, in a modified fashion, in modern 
times ; with what success every one knows. The fact is that it 
isan impracticable scheme; it is an attempt to forestall the work 
of the last day, a dream of realizing here what Christ Himself 
warned His disciples could not be realized till the final separa- 
tion of the Day of Judgment, when He said, “Let both grow to- 
gether until the harvest.’ The truth is that Mr. Ruskin is a 
Donatist in spirit. Arbishop Trench in commenting on this 
ideal of the perfect visble Church says: “Every young Christian 
in the time of his first zeal is tempted to be somewhat of a 
Donatist in spirit.” Well, that is just the trouble with Mr. 
Ruskin; he has never grown out of the first crude zeal of his 
faith. When he sees vileness and weakness in the body of the 
faithful all the fire of his youngest days burns in him; he must 
get at the offenders; he must tear them up, rend them, and 
trample them under foot. 

But the really wonderful thing about this letter is not in its 
doctrine ; that is old enough ; old as the days of St. Augustine ; 
but the exegesis by which he proposes to extract Donatism from 
the petition, “Hallowed be Thy name.” As if the chief thing 
to do, when we prayed that God’s name might be kept holy, 
were to cast eyes of disdain and wrath on those we think fail to 
keep it holy. But Mr. Ruskin is a hermeneutical wizard ; he 
can draw mischievous doctrine out of innocent texts in which, 
before he took them in hand, no one ever caught a glimpse of 
the meaning he finds in them. 

We have some more fanciful theologizing in the next letter. 
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LETTER VII. 


“And in what I want to say of the third clause of His prayer 
(/7is, not merely as His ordering, but his using), it is especially 
this comparison between //is kingdom, and His Father's that 
I want to see the disciples guarded against. I believe very few 
even of the most earnest, using that petition, realize that it is the 
Father’s—not the Son’s—kingdom, that they pray may come,— 
although the whole prayer is foundational on that fact: “/or 
THINE is the kingdom, the power, and the glory.” And I fancy 
that the mind of the most faithful Christians is quite led away 
from its proper hope by dwelling on the reign—or the coming 
again—of Christ; which, indeed, they are to look for, and 
watch for, but not to pray for. Their prayer is to be for the 
greater kingdom to which He, risen and having all His enemies 
under His feet, is to surrender //zs, ‘that God may be All in All.’ 

«And, though the greatest, it is that everlasting kingdom 
which the poorest of us can advance. We cannot hasten 
Christ's coming. ‘Of the day and the hour, knoweth none.’ 
But the kingdom of God is as a grain of mustard seed :—we 
can sow of it; it is as a foam-globe of leaven :—we can mingle 
it; and its glory and its joy are that even the birds of the air 
can lodge in the branches thereof. 

«Forgive me for getting back to my sparrows; but truly, in 
the present state of England, the fowls of the air are the only 
creatures, tormented and murdered as they are, that yet have 
here and there nests, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
And it would be well if many of us, in reading that text, ‘The 
kingdom of God is Not meat and drink,’ had even got so far as 
to the understanding that it was at least as much, and that until 


«we had fed the hungry, there was no power in us to inspire the 


unhappy.” 
Mr. Ruskin must think that all Christendom has gone off 


into the blind alley of Chiliasm: how, else, could he write that 
he fancies the mind of the most faithful Christian is led away 
from its proper hope by dwelling on the Second Coming of 
Christ? He may well say, “/ fancy:” he certainly can not 
know it. How many Christians when they pray, ‘Thy kingdom 
come,’ have in mind anything but the Kingdom of the Father ? 
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A theologian must have got his vision very much twisted with 
Millenarian strabismus to be able to skip in the Lord’s Prayer 
from the adoration of the Father in the first clause to the Sec- 
ond Coming of the Son in the third. But this is another of Mr. 
Ruskin’s men of straw which it gives him such a fierce joy to 
set up and knock down. 

It is in the eighth letter, however, that Mr. Ruskin fairly lets 
himself loose. What a delicious roasting he gives the Anglican 
clergy for the airs with which they put forward their priestly 
pretensions. 


LETTER VIII. 


“I was reading the second chapter of Malachi this morning 
by chance, and wondering how many clergymen ever read it, 
and took to heart the ‘commandment for “em.’ 

“For they are always ready enough to call themselves priests 
(though they know themselves to be nothing of the sort) when- 
ever there is any dignity to be got out of the title; but, when- 
ever there is any good, hot scolding or unpleasant advice given 
them by the prophets, in that self-assumed character of theirs, 
they are as ready to quit it as ever Dionysus his lion-skin, when 
he finds the character of Herakles inconvenient. 

“Ye have wearied the Lord with your words,’ (yes, and some 
of His people, too, in your time): ‘yet ye say, Wherein have 
we wearied Him? When ye say, Every one that doeth evil is 
good in the sight of the Lord, and He delighteth in them ; or 
Where is the God of judgment ?’ 

“How many, again and again I wonder, of the lively young 
ecclesiastics supplied to the increasing demand of our west-ends 
of flourishing Cities of the Plain, ever consider what sort of a 
sin it is for which God (unless they lay it to heart) will ‘curse 
their blessings, and spread dung upon their faces,’ or have un- 
derstood, even in the dimmest manner, what part “ley had 
taken, and were taking, in ‘corrupting the covenant of the Lord 
with Levi, and causing many to stumble at the Law.’ 

“Perhaps the most subtle and unconscious way in which the 
religious teachers upon whom the ends of the world are come, 


have done this, is in never telling their people the meaning of 
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the clause in the Lord’s Prayer, which, of all others, their most 
earnest hearers have oftenest on their lips: ‘Thy will be done.’ 
They allow their people to use it as if their Father’s will were 
always to kill their babies, or do something unpleasant to them, 
instead of explaining to them that the first and intensest article 
of their Father’s will was their own sanctification, and following 
comfort and wealth ; and that the one only path to national pros- 
perity and to domestic peace was to understand what the will of 
the Lord was, and to do all they could to get it done. Whereas 
one would think, by the tone of the eagerest preachers nowa- 
days, that they held their blessed office to be that, not of show- 
ing men how to do their Father’s will on earth, but how to get 
to heaven without doing any of it either here or there! 

“I say, especially, the most eager preachers ; for nearly the 
whole Missionary body (with the hottest Evangelistic sect of 
the English Church) is at this moment composed of men who 
think the Gospel they are to carry to mend the world with, for- 
sooth, is that, ‘If any man sin, he hath an Advocate with the 
Father ;' while I have never yet, in my own experience, met 
either with a Missionary or a Town Bishop who so much as 
professed himself ‘to understand what the will of the Lord’ was, 
far less to teach anybody else to do it; and for fifty preachers, 
yes, and fifty hundreds whom I have heard proclaiming the Me- 
diator of the New Testament, that ‘they which were called 
might receive the promise of eternal inheritance,’ I have never 
yet heard so much as one heartily proclaiming against all those 
‘deceivers with vain words’ (Eph. 5 : 6), that ‘no covetous per- 
son which is an idolator hath azy inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ, or of God ;’ and on myself personally and publicly chal- 
lenging the Bishops of England generally, and by name the 
Bishop of Manchester, to say whether usury was, or was not ac- 
cording to the will of God, I have received no answer from any 
one of them.” 

The profoundest thing in all these letters, indeed, the only 
deep truth in them that is really a new revelation, or, what is 
the same thing, an old forgotten truth refreshed, is the point 
made as to the active quality implied in the petition, “Thy will 
be done.” How true it is that the practical use of the petition 
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is confined almost exclusively to its passive side. When weask 
for that holy will to be done we are apt to mean that we should 
suffer it patiently. But how full the Bible is of fingers that 
point us to the active side. When St. Paul is talking to the 
Thessalonians concerning their personal purity and honesty he 
tells them, “this is the will of God even your sanctification, that 
ye should abstain from fornication: the active side is plain 
enough there. And then to the Romans he writes, urging them 
not to be conformed to the world, but by a transformation to 
give a practical exhibition of religion by a spiritual life, to prove 
the “good and acceptable and perfect will of God.” And there, 
too, it is something to be done, something wrought out in the 
active life by the codperation of men and God, that is meant by 
God’s will. Perhaps it is the strong light thrown on the pass- 
ive side of this petition by Christ’s own use of it in His agony 
in the Garden that has given so many minds this one-sided 
bias. We hear Him pray, “Thy will be done;’ we see Him 
submit to drink the cup ;—and the powerful vision burns it on 
our minds that the Father's will is something to be borne rather 
than something to be done. But if we think for a moment we 
will remember that those hours of submission in the Garden 
and on the cross were only passages of suffering let into a rich, 
full, active life, the burden of which was the doing of the Father’s 
will. His own words teach us that: “My meat is to do the will 
of Him that sent Me, and to finish His work.” To live the life 
of obedience, to teach, to heal, to reveal God to men, and in it 
all to suffer, and by suffering to learn a more perfect obedience 
to the will of His Father,—this was Christ’s reading of His 
own petition that the will of God be done. The great thing 
was the active doing of the Divine will, and to that suffering 
was only incidental ; it came in as the chafing and breaking of 
the stream on the opposing rocks come in to the stream’s pro- 
gress; but the life of the stream is not that broken passage, 
but the movement through that and beyond. 

And what was truth for Him is truth, too, for us: we suffer 
His will only that we may come more perfectly to do that will ; 
even as Christ suffered on the cross, that He might perfectly 
work out the Father’s will that all might be saved. 
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This side of the petition Mr. Ruskin has not put at all too 
strongly. For such a downright, penetrating stroke of illumi- 
nation piercing into the heart of the truth, we may well forgive 
him all the exegetical nonsense and doctrinal grand and lofty 
tumbling he has treated us to. 

But we are not allowed to keep at that height very iong. 
After another dig at the priestly assumptions of the Anglican 
clergy, in the latter part of his eighth letter, he proceeds in the 
ninth letter to bring out some of those rare bits of politico- 
economic wisdom for which he is famous. 


LETTER VIII.—CONCLUSION, 


“I have allowed myself, in the beginning of this letter, to 
dwell on the equivocal use of the word ‘Priest’ in the English 
Church (see Christopher Harvey, Grosart’s edition, p. 38), be- 
cause the assumption of the mediatorial, in defect of the pas- 
toral, office by the clergy fulfills itself, naturally and always, in 
their pretending to absolve the sinner from his punishment, in- 
stead of purging him from his sin; and practically, in their 
general patronage and encouragement of all the iniquity of the 
world, by steadily preaching away the penalties of it. So that 
the great cities of the earth, which ought to be the places set 
on its hills, with the Temple of the Lord in the midst of them, 
to which the tribes should go up,—centres to the Kingdoms 
and Provinces of Honor, Virtue, and the Knowledge of the law 
of God,—have become, instead, loathsome centres of fornica- 
tion and covetousness—the smoke of their sin going up into the 
face of Heaven like the furnace of Sodom, and the pollution of 
it rotting and raging through the bones and the souls of the 
peasant people round them, as if they were each a volcano 
whose ashes broke out in blain upon man and upon beast. 

“And in the midst of them, their freshly-set-up steeples ring 
the crowd toa weekly prayer that the rest of their lives may be 
pure and holy, while they have not the slightest intention of 
purifying, sanctifying, or changing their lives in any the small- 
est particular; and their clergy gather, each into himself, the 
curious dual power, and Janus-faced majesty in mishchief, of the 
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prophet that prophesies falsely, and the priest that bears rule 
by his means. 
«And the peopie love to have it so.” 


LETTER IX. 


“I retained the foregoing letter by me till now, lest you 
should think it written in any haste or petulance; but it is 
every word of it deliberate, though expressing the bitterness 
of twenty years of vain sorrow and pleading concerning these 
things. Nor am I able to write, otherwise, anything of the 
next following clause of the prayer ;—for no words could be 
burning enough to tell the evils which have come on the world 
from men's using it thoughtlessly and blasphemously, praying 
God to give them what they are deliberately resolved to steal. 
For all true Christianity is known—as its Master was—in 
breaking of bread, and all false Christianity in stealing it. 

“Let the clergyman only apply—with impartial and level 
sweep—to his congregation, the great pastoral order; ‘The 
man that will not work, neither should he eat ;’ and be reso- 
lute in requiring each member of his flock to tell him what— 
day by day—they do to earn their dinners ;—and he will find an 
entirely new view of life and its sacraments open upon him and 
them. 

“For the man who is not—day by day—doing work which 
will earn his dinner, must be stealing his dinner; and the ac- 
tual fact is that the great mass of men, calling themselves 
Christians, do actually live by robbing the poor of their bread, 
and by other trade whatsoever: and the simple examination of 
the mode of the produce and consumption of European food— 
who digs for it, and who eats it—will prove that to any honest 
human soul. 


“Nor is it possible for any Christian Church to exist but in 
pollutions and hypocrisies beyond all words, until the virtues of 
a life moderate in its self-indulgence, and wide in its offices of 
temporal ministry to the poor, are insisted on as the normal con- 
ditions in which, only, the prayer to God for the harvest of the 
earth is other than blasphemy. 

“In the second place. Since in the parable in Luke, the 
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bread asked for is shown to be also, and chiefly, the Holy 
Spirit (Luke xi. 13), and the prayer, ‘Give us each day our 
daily bread,’ is, in its fullness, the disciple’s, ‘Lord, evermore give 
us this bread,’—the clergyman’s question to his whole flock, 
primarily literal: «Children, have ye here any meat?’ must ul- 
timately be always the greater spiritual one: ‘Children have ye 
any Holy Spirit ?’ or ‘Have ye not heard yet whether there de 
any ? and, instead of a Holy Ghost the Lord and Giver of Life, 
do you only believe in an unholy mammon, Lord and Giver of 
Death ?’ 

“The opposition between the two Lords has been, and will be 
as long as the world lasts, absolute, irreconcilable, mortal ; 
and the clergyman’s first message to his people of this day is 
—if he be faithful—Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.’ 

Mr. Ruskin thinks that all who do not earn each day their 
dinner by some down-right hard work are stealing. So does 
Mr. Froude. Though what either of them do with children 
and sick people, and with the thinkers and poets of the race 
who certainly do not earn their dinner, having often to go with- 
out them, they do not say. What Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Froude 
mean is probably this, that no one should live without contrib- 
uting in some way, steadily and as a part of the business of life, 
to the good of the world he lives in; a statement true enough, 
if that is what they do mean. But, then, why not say so; in- 
stead of setting up an epigrammatic rule of political economy 
which would result in killing off some of the best classes the 
world has, viz: the people who merge their lives in minister- 
ing to others without getting any wages, and those who do the 
world’s thinking and dreaming, and have nothing to show for it 
but praise and rewards that come after they are dead. 

Some more of this delicious political economy we have in the 
conclusion of the eighth letter, in the challenge to the Bishop of 
Manchester to say whether usery (interest) was, or was not, ac- 
cording to the will of God. Mr. Ruskin, it will be perceived, 
does not believe in 6 per cent. or 4 per cent. or any per cent. at 
all. If I have money in bank for which I have no immediate 
use, I ought to lend it, he thinks, to my neighbors to go into 

VoL. X. No. 1. 3 
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business with, for nothing. Mr. Ruskin must sigh for the merry 
days of England after the conquest when interest was expressly 
prohibited by civil and ecclesiastical law. He would like to re- 
call those happy times when the Jews, whom Moses allowed to 
charge interest to strangers, got the business of money-lending 
so exclusively into their hands that the Gentiles have never 
been quite able to get it away from them since. 

The tenth letter will please those peculiar brethren in our 
own fold who object to repeating the Confession of Sin every 
Sunday, because it implies that they are always sinning. 


LETTER X. 


“Dear Mr. MALLEson,—I have been very long before trying 
to say so much as a word about the sixth clause of the Pater ; 
for whenever I began thinking of it, I was stopped by the sor- 
rowful sense of the hopeless task you poor clergymen had, now- 
adays, in recommending and teaching people to love their 
enemies, when their whole energies were already devoted to 
swindling their friends. 

“But, in any days, past or now, the clause is one of such diffi- 
culty, that, to understand it, means almost to know the love of 
God which passeth knowledge. 

“But, at all events, it is surely the pastor’s duty to prevent his 
flock from mzsunderstanding it; and above all things to keep 
them from supposing that God’s forgiveness is to be had sim- 
ply for the asking, by those who ‘wilfully sin after they have 
received the knowledge of the truth.’ 

“There is one very simple lesson also, needed especially by 
people in circumstances of happy life, which I have never 
heard fully enforced from the pulpit, and which is usually the 
more lost sight of, because the fine and inaccurate word ‘tres- 
passes’ is often used instead of the simple and accurate one 
‘debts.’ Among people well educated and happily circum- 
stanced it may easily chance that long periods of their lives 
pass without any such conscious sin as could, on any discovery 
or memory of it, make them cry out, in truth and in pain,—*«] 
have sinned against the Lord.” But scarcely an hour of their 
happy days can pass over them without leaving—were their 
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hearts open—some evidence written there that they have ‘left 
undone the things that they ought to have done,’ and giving 
them bitterer and heavier cause to cry, and cry again—for ever, 
in the pure words of their Master’s prayer, ‘Dimitte nobis de- 
dita nostra.’ 

“In connection with the more accurate translation of ‘debts’ 
rather than ‘trespasses” it would surely be well to keep con- 
stantly in the mind of complacent and inoffensive congregations 
that in Christ’s own prophecy of the manner of the last judg- 
ment, the condemnation is pronounced only on the sins of 
omission : ‘I was hungry and ye gave me no meat.’ 

“But, whatever the manner of sin, by offense or defect, which 
the preacher fears in his people, surely he has of late been 
wholly remiss in compelling their definite recognition of it, in its 
several and personal particulars. Nothing in the various incon- 
sistency of human nature is more grotesque than its willingness 
to be taxed with any quantity of sins in the gross, and its re- 
sentment at the insinuation of having committed the smallest 
parcel of them in detail. And the English Liturgy, evidently 
drawn up with the amiable intention of making religion as 
pleasant as possible, to a people desirous of saving their souls 
with no great degree of personal inconvenience, is perhaps in 
no point more unwholesomely lenient than in its concession to 
the popular conviction that we may obtain the present advan- 
tage, and escape the future punishment, of any sort of iniquity, 
by dexterously concealing the manner of it from man, and tri- 
umphantly confessing the quantity of it to God. 

“Finally, whatever advantage and decencies of a form of 
prayer, and how wide soever the scope given to its collected 
passages, it cannot be at one and the same time fitted for the 
use of a body of well-taught and experienced Christians, such 
as should join the services of a Church nineteen centuries old, 
—and adapted to the needs of the timid sinner who has that 
day first entered its porch, or of the remorseful publican who 
has only recently become seusible of his call to a pew. 

“And surely our clergy need not be surprised at the daily in- 
creasing distrust in the public mind of the efficacy of Prayer, 
after having so long insisted on their offering supplication, a/ 
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least every Sunday morning at eleven o'clock, that the rest of 
their lives hereafter might be pure and holy, leaving them con- 
scious all the while that they would be similarly required to in- 
form the Lord next week, at the same hour, that ‘there was no 
health in them!’ 

“Among the much rebuked follies and abuses of so-called 
‘Ritualism,’ none that I have heard of are indeed so dangerously 
and darkly ‘Ritual’ as this piece of authorized mockery of the 
most solemn act of human life, and only entrance of eternal life 
—Repentance.” 

Mr. Ruskin thinks it absurd to be always confessing, “there 
is no health in us.” But then he does not agree with Luther 
in thinking repentance a work that we must always be doing as 
long as we live. He thinks we ought to get beyond saying, ‘I 
have sinned.’ But then there are a good many things ordi- 
nary Christians call sin, which to Mr. Ruskin do not seem sin at 
all; for instance the free use of the tongue in the use of objur- 
gatory not to say profane, language. If any of us average 
members of the flock were to say the things of our neighbors 
that Mr. Ruskin so freely says of his, we should be called to 
account as slanderers of the brethren; but tell Mr. Ruskin he 
reviles his fellow-disciples, and what does he say? “Revile 
them!’ he replies, “bless you my friend, that is not reviling ; 
that is prophesying ; that’s my message.”” No, no, it will not do 
for the man who will have none in the Church, but the perfectly 
pure to be acknowledging aloud every Sunday that he has been 
going astray. How after confessing that there was “no health 
in him,” could he turn round and chase his erring brother out 
of the fold? Ifa man is bent on throwing stones he must first 
see that /e does not live in a glass house. 

But we forgive Mr. Ruskin once more when we read his last 
letter on prayer. 

LETTER XI. 


Is not every one of these petitions for a perfect state ? and is 
not this last clause of it, of which we are to think to-day—lf 
fully understood—a petition not only for the restoration of Para- 
dise, but of Paradise in which there shall be no deadly fruit, or, 
at least, no tempter to praise it? And may we not admit that 
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it is probably only for want of the earnest use of this last peti- 
tion that not only the preceding ones have become formal with 
us, but that the private and simply restricted prayer for the little 
things we each severally desire, has become by some Christians 
dreaded and unused, and by others used faithlessly, and there- 
fore with disappointment ? 

“And is it not for want of this special directness and simplicity 
of petition, and of the sense of its acceptance, that the whole 
nature of prayer has been doubted in our hearts, and disgraced 
by our lips; that we are afraid to ask God's blessing on the earth 
when the scientific people tell us He has made previous arrange- 
ments to curse it; and that, instead of obeying, without fear or 
debate, the plain order, ‘Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy 
may be full,’ we sorrowfully sink back into the apology for 
prayer, that ‘it is a wholesome exercise, even when fruitless,’ 
and that we ought piously always to suppose that the text really 
means no more than ‘Ask, and ye shall of receive, that your 
joy may be empty” 

“Supposing we were first all of us quite sure that we had 
prayed, honestly, the prayer against temptation, and that we 
would thankfully be refused anything we had set our hearts 
upon, if indeed God saw that it would lead us into evil, might 
we not have confidence afterwards that He in whose hand the 
king’s heart is, as the rivers of water, would turn our tiny little 
hearts also in the way that they should go, and that Hen the 
special prayer for the joys He taught them to seek would be 
answered to the last syllable, and to overflowing ? 

“It is surely scarcely necessary to say, farther, what the holy 
teachers of all nations have invariably concurred in showing,— 
that faithful prayer implies always correlative exertion; and 
that no man can ask honestly or hopefully to be delivered from 
temptation, unless he was himself honestly and firmly deter- 
mined to do the best he can to keep out of it. But, in modern 
days, the first aim of all Christian parents is to place their chil- 
dren in circumstances where the temptations (which they are 
apt to call ‘opportunities’) may be as great and as many as 
possible; where the sight and promise of ‘all these things’ in 
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Satan’s gift may be brilliantly near; and where the act of ‘fall- 
ing down to worship me’ may be partly concealed by the shel- 
ter, and partly excused, as involuntary, by the pressure, of the 
concurrent crowd. 

“In what respect the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them, differs from the Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory, which 
are God’s forever, is seldom, as far as I have heard, intelligibly 
explained from the pulpit; and still less the irreconcilable hos- 
tility between the two royalties and realms asserted in its stern- 
ness of decision. 

“Whether it be, indeed, Utopian to believe that the kingdom 
we are taught to pray for may come—verily come—for the ask- 
ing, it is surely not for man to judge; but it is at least at his 
choice to resolve that he will no longer render obedience, nor 
ascribe glory and power to the Devil. If he cannot find strength 
in himself to advance towards Heaven, he may at least say to 
the power of Hell, ‘Get thee behind me;’ and staying himself 
on the testimony of Him who saith, ‘Surely I come quickly,’ 
ratify his happy prayer with the faithful ‘Amen, even so, come, 
Lord Jesus.’ 

“Ever, my dear friend, 
Believe me affectionately and gratefully yours. 
J. Ruskin.” 

We are glad to take leave of our expounder in so happy 
an utterance. If ever Mr. Ruskin’s scorn of men seems jus- 
tifiable it is when he falls foul of our modern philosophers who 
brow-beat and bully timid religious folks. He has not much 
opinion of English believers; but that is reverence compared 
with his opinion of English unbelievers. He does not think 
them worthy his prophetic denunciations ; when they appear on 
the stage he loses his violence, and has only the most superla- 
tive bows and satirical fine speeches of mock humility to make 
them. And what delicious satire it is when he tells us that “we 
are afraid to ask God's blessing on the earth, because the scien- 
tific people tell us He has made previous arrangements to curse 
it.” He addresses us the trembling believers——how he would 
like to kick us for our cowardice,—but his eye is on the scien- 
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tific people over the way. It is clear that Mr. Ruskin, for one, 
has not been frightened from his knees by any prayer-tests, or 
philosophic demonstration that worship is only a spiritual gym- 
nastic. 

In this valiant frame of mind we bid him farewell. 


-<4ce¢-2.e 


ARTICLE. 


IS CONSCIENCE INFALLIBLE? 
By M. VALENTINE, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, 


Mr. Cook in a recent volume of the Boston Monday Lec- 
tures, in the supposed interest of sound moral principles and 
Christian truth, has undertaken to maintain that the Moral 
Faculty, usually called Conscience, is infallible. He inveighs 
with great earnestness against the common idea that this faculty 
is capable of being educated. Mr. Cook is no very high author- 
ity in the nicer and more exact points of moral philosophy, and 
it might seem unnecessary to go to the trouble of pointing out 
errors in his teaching. But his lectures have some elements of 
great excellence. In the main he is an able defender of truth, 
in its most essential and practical features. His lectureship has 
been lifted into imposing prominence in the eye of the whole 
country by the brilliancy of talent he has put into its service. 
His bold and striking rhetoric serves to attract and hold at- 
tention, and throw the views he presents into strong impres- 
siveness. The general soundness of his utterances—given forth 
usually with very oracular air—is well suited to secure credit 
and currency to whatever errors or mistakes he may adopt on 
the great questions on which he speaks. This, especially if 
taken in connection with the importance of the point itself, is 
sufficient justification for devoting a little space to this item in 
his view of the moral faculty. Especially so since he claims to 
build on such authorities as Kant, Rothe, and Calderwood. 
These are quoted as laying the foundation for all he says, in the 
assertion of the first, defended by them all, that an “erring con- 
science is a chimera.” This view of the Conscience is in con- 
flict with the almost universally accepted teaching of ethical 
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writers. We wish to direct attention to it as not only unsus- 
tained, but refuted both by analysis of the moral faculty itself 
and the experiences of life. It is unscientific, and any currency 
given to it is not only the circulation of error, but of practically 
misleading error. 

In endeavoring to ascertain the truth on this point, we must 
be careful first to determine precisely what it is, and especially 
to distinguish it from a closely related question with which it is 
apt to be, and often is, confounded. The infallibility of con- 
science, means simply that the Conscience is in itself perfectly 
unerring and incapable of error in its perceptions and judg- 
ments, and is therefore incapable of education and improve- 
ment. It is therefore—and this is the distinction to be kept 
in view—a very different point from that involved in the 
question whether men should always follow or obey their 
conscience. On this latter point, sound science and morals 
admit of no dispute. The first law of ethics is the supremacy 
of conscience, and the obligation of obedience to it. It is the 
very idea, the fundamental conception of the faculty, that it is 
authoritative for the life. As our common reason is to guide us 





in matters of prudence, so Conscience is, in matters of right and 
wrong. But whether we are to follow our reason in matters of 
prudence, or defy it, is a very different question from the z2/fa//1- 
bility of reason. Whether we are to follow the direction of our 
eye-sight is a very different question from the infallibility of 
eye-sight. Whether we should yield to the direction of the or- 
gans of sense-perception and be guided by their information is 
quite another point than whether these organs are infallible, 
incapable of being mistaken, incapable of being educated to 
higher reliability and accuracy of action and service. The 
man is morally rotten who refuses or neglects to follow the 
decisions and convictions, the behests and authority of his con- 
science—because all such refusal is the very act of violating a 
present conviction of right and duty. But the question before 
us, is, whether we have in the conscience, any more really than 
in the reason, or memory or sense-perception, an absolutely 
infallible faculty. 

I. What zs the Conscience ? We may accept Mr. Cook’s defi- 
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nition of it, as far as his definition reaches—that it is the faculty 
of direct “perception of right and wrong in the nature of choices 
and intentions ; and a feeling that right ought and wrong ought 
not to be carried out by the will. Conscience is that which per- 
ceives and feels rightness and obligatoriness.” It includes, ac- 
cording to this, the action of the intellect to perceive the moral 
quality, and of the sensibility to /ee/ the duty. So far correct 
—though too restricted. The question whether the Conscience 
is a distinct, and original faculty of the mind, as we are satisfied 
it must be scientifically held to be, need not give us any trouble 
at this point. We have only to remember that the sow/ is a 
unit. It is the soul that has the power of doing various things 
—that knows, feels, and wills, perceives, remembers, reasons, 
loves, and decides. The power to do a specific, distinct 
kind of work, is rightly called a faculty. In its essential char- 
acter the Conscience is the intellect, in its higher form or power 
as the Reason, directly and intuitively perceiving rightness or 
wrongness in the states and acts of free intelligent beings. This 
faculty or power is original, 7. ¢. belongs to the human soul by 
its primary constitution—as a faculty that asserts a right in real 
supremacy to govern us must be—not factitious, or manufactured 
in us by mere environment or outward changeful circumstances. 
Looking into its action, we find it to exhibit these points :— 

I. The simple idea of right and wrong—a distinction that 
rises necessarily out of the depth of human reason. 

2. The perception of this rightness or wrongness in par- 
ticular acts. 

3. The perception of od/igation to the right, and against the 
wrong—obligation on the part of self and of all men. 

4. A perception of merit or demerit, in the doer. 

5. Emotions, or feelings, growing out of these perceptions— 
impelling to the right and from the wrong, before the thing is 
done—becoming after the action a sense of self-approval or 
condemnation. 

II. Now against the claim of an infallible conscience, sought 
to be established by Mr. Cook, the following positive disproofs 
must be urged :— 
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I. That the attempt to assert this infallibility for it, leads 
logically to such a restriction of the function or office of the 
conscience as to leave out of view, or repudiate, a large part of 
its most constant and undeniable activity and affirmations. 
The error can stand only on a very partial and inadequate view 
of man’s moral nature. This fact is illustrated in Mr. Cook’s 
procedure. In order to make things square, and carrying out 
what he says is a “novel” distinction—“between what Conscience 
includes and what it implies’—he unceremoniously casts out 
trom the office of the conscience all perception of right or 
wrong, except in the actor’s own intentions or choices. To this 
limitation he steadily adheres, and repeats it at various points, 
although it is continually involving him in difficulties. Over 
against what he calls the “loose popular idea,” he says: “Con- 
science, according to the strict scholarly idea of it, is the soul’s 
sense of right and wrong in its moral motives, that is, in tts 
choices and intentions.” This is the only field he leaves to con- 
science in its perceptions of moral quality, in order to assert it 
to be infallible in its field. 

“It follows,” he adds as a consequent proposition, “shat right 
and wrong, strictly understood, belong only to choices and to in- 
tentions as including choices, p. 15. . 

It may be of some consegence, to note that the only proof 
the lecturer has attempted to give that the conscience is infal- 
lible even in this limited field, is without the least force ; inas- 
much as it is based on nothing but an astonishing confounding 
of the two widely different things, the conscience and conscious- 
ness. \t is only this: “A man does infallibly know whether he 
means right or wrong in any deliberate choices,” p. 15. Re- 
peated p. 195, and 196. But even a tyro in psychology un- 
derstands—as Mr. Cook abundantly does, though it seems to 
have slipped him in his framing this proof—that it is Conscious- 
ness, not the Conscience or the Moral Faculty, that makes us 
infallibly know not only shat we mean, but what we mean. 
That we mean right in an intention, and we know in our con- 
sciousness that we mean right, does not decide the rightness of 
the thing we intend. In reducing, therefore, the function of the 
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conscience to only knowing infallibly that we intend right, the 
only infallibility, after all, he finds and has left in this connection 
is this enfallibility with which our consciousness knows our own 
purposes. 

But even if the restriction, when made, would give us an un- 
erring conscience within that limited field, such restriction can 
by no means be made without utterly disregarding the well- 
known action of the moral sense and the facts of life. The re- 
striction denies that the moral qualities of right and wrong, 
which it is the office of conscience to perceive and enforce in 
life, belong to anything but zvtentions and choices. So Mr. Cook 
proceeds to claim that “external acts taken wholly apart from 
the intentions that lead to them, have only expediency or inex- 
pediency, usefulness or harmfulness, and their character in this 
respect is ascertained by the judgment and not by the conscience.” 
But let us try this. It is just as certain, it seems to us, as that 
we have a conscience at all, that it perceives and decides on the 
moral quality in each and all the following things: 

1. In actions. An action may be intrinsically right, a thing 
that ought to be done. Or it may be wrong, something that 
ought not to be done, though done with the best motive the 
human soul can know; because the action per se violates es- 
sential rightness, justice, &c. The conscience of men is reveal- 
ing its office in such decisions, as to their own and others’ acts, 
every day and hour. 

2. Feelings. Conscience decides feelings of love and kind- 
ness, to be intrinsically right—of hatred, malice, bitterness, 
wrong. 

3. /ntentions. Conscience sees the quality of wrongness in 
some intentions—rightness in others. 

4. Volitions or Choices. Conscience judges our own acts of 
will, some as right and others wrong. 

Now, this whole, wide field is so extensive a domain for the 
perceptions and decisions of conscience, that its infallible cor- 
rectness throughout is found to be more than can be success- 
fully claimed. So much of life is found to be conscientious and 
yet misled, such diversities appear in the action of the moral 
faculty—like a clock given to tell the time, yet not telling it un- 
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erringly—that the imperfection of conscience compels a recog- 
nition as truly as does its very existence. The attempt to get 
over the difficulty, by the desperate expedient of limiting the 
judgments of conscience to one’s own intentions, cannot be 
maintained. The attempt admits that the conscience cannot 
be held to be infallible, unless its sphere is so cut down. But 
we look, and see that it cannot be so cut down. 

2. The second proof of the fallibility of conscience and its 
capability of education, is its necessary dependence on the other 
Faculties for the light in which it perceives what is morally good. 
The conscience cannot appear, and act in its full certainty, clear- 
ness, and force, except in connection with the development and 
right action of the other powers. Were we to conceive of a human 
being, with mind almost wholly undeveloped, the sense-percep- 
tions, the memory, imagination, the judgment and all the ration- 
al faculties almost a blank, we could not suppose the conscience 
would be clear, full and reliable. Though an original faculty, it 
stands in the midst of an organism of faculties or powers, and 
it cannot emerge to its full office a/one, or act independently of 
the light and information afforded in the right action of the rest. 
The whole soul, in its many-sided powers, comes to its full and 
best activities gradually by education. The action of the in- 
tellect as conscience is no exception to this. It can judge of 
moral quality, only according to the light—light flowing to its 
use through all the faculties of knowledge. And it is well 
known that the decision of conscience is clear and reliable only 
when it is not compelled to act in the dark; that it varies in 
correctness according to the degree of light. Duties or obliga- 
tions arise out of human relations, man’s relation to his supreme 
end, and to God, to his fellow men, between parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, husbands and wives. To see my duty 
to my neighbor, I must see in what relation I stand to him. 
Otherwise I can not decide what is just to him, £vd to him, 
what feelings I ought to have toward him, what choices to put 
forth for him. Whether I stand in the relation of a son to a 
father, or father to a son, or in neither of these relations, makes 
a great difference as to my personal moral obligations in the 
case. It is not the conscience that affords me the information 
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as to these relations, but the other faculties. Yet the conscience 
is dependent on it for its ability to decide the right or wrong of 
any proposed actions. Scores of questions have often to be as- 
certained and settled before the conscience gets a sufficiently 
clear light of information to do its work and decide the moral 
quality. To maintain that the conscience can decide uner- 
ringly, in the face of the imperfect information on which it is 
often compelled to act, is to claim an incredible power of cor- 
recting the defects and misleadings of our other mental powers. 

3. The erroneousness of this position of Mr. Cook is easily 
made to appear by looking at another point. It requires only 
that we follow out the logical consequences of his teaching, to 
see that it would as completely overthrow the distinction be- 
tween virtue and vice, and make a fixed morality impossible, as 
does the practical denial of the faculty of conscience itself by 
the utilitarian school or by the fatalism of the materialists. It 
is a simple, indisputable fact, that the moral judgments of men 
are very diverse, even antagonistic, in different places and times. 
Pascal affirms that “conscience is one thing north of the Pyre- 
nees, and another south.” Infanticide is a religious duty with 
the Hindu mother on the Ganges, but is murder judged by the 
Christian conscience. From such facts, some have concluded, 
falsely, that there is no such thing as essential right and wrong 
—that there are notions made, or manufactured by circumstan- 
ces, unreal, changeful, transient, and that morality is only relative. 
That theory destroys the distinction between virtue and vice. 
But here comes a theory which, in order to get a supposed in- 
fallibility for conscience, limits its office to knowing one’s own 
intentions, and then claims that “right and wrong belong only 
to intentions,” and that “external acts, taken wholly apart from 
the intentions, have only expediency or inexpediency, usefulness 
or harmfulness.” This idea Mr. Cook repeats and repeats. And 
here he runs down into the untenable position of abolishing 
the essential morality of the actions of men. These, he says, 
have no morality, only expediency and usefulness or the reverse. 
This is the necessary outcome of the view that the conscience 
can judge only of the man’s own intentions—the most thorough 
form of utilitarianism. It teaches that it is enough, when the 
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man infallibly knows his own intentions to be good. This is 
really the old vulgar sophism under which every sort of wrong 
and sin has often been sought to be excused and responsibility 
shirked, that the man meant well—that sincerity is enough. 
Strange that Mr. Cook should not see this rock, on which his 
bark would be pushed and wrecked. For, if there is no other 
morality or rightness than that a man intends or means well, it is 
plain, that the people who are sivcere in their intentions in a 
false religion that leads them to drown their children and wor- 
ship idols in orgies of licentiousness and blood, are as truly 
doing right as the followers of a true religion that requires love 
and purity in worship and life; that Buddhism is as good as 
Christianity, only so the followers equally cuztend well; that 
error is as good as truth, darkness is as good as light. The 
error implies that a man is under no law but his own opinion, 
or infallibly meaning well. It would go far to sanction every 
form of belief and act, however corrupt and superstitious—for, 
without doubt heathen sacrifices, even to demons, are truly 
offered by man in accordance with the dictates of their con- 
science in ¢izs sense of conscience. Every species of persecu- 
tion, and the inquisition itself, may be made out as nothing in- 
trinsically wrong, on this teaching. The men who are crossing 
swords in bloody battle, the one is rebellion, the other for the 
defence of rightful authority, would be both equally and fully 
right, because equally and fully sincere. And so all crimes 
could be justified, as well as purity and righteousness, and the 
days of chaos, anarchy and night be brought back in the name 
of an infallible conscience. 

It is most surprising that our brilliant lecturer should have 
adopted a scheme of teaching, that, without his seeming to be 
aware of it, would, if proved, be a full defense of the idea, whose 
adoption by Ignatius Loyola and the Society of Jesuits has out- 
raged the moral sense of mankind—that the end justifies the 
means. In maintaining that actions, apart from the motives 
have in themselves no moral quality, no rightness or wrongness, 
but “only expediency or inexpediency, usefulness or harmful- 
ness,” all actions are justly viewed as right if they can be used 
to bring about a good end. If ¢wtentions are the only things 
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that have moral quality, then such good intentions can use a// 
kinds of external acts without violating any moral laws, for 
these external actions. have in themselves no quality but useful- 
ness. Under such teaching the end may be, with full consistency, 
held to sanctify the means—sanctify avy means. In such a sys- 
tem there is, indeed, no intrinsic morality but sincerity or good 
intentions; and there is no bottom left for the morality of hu- 
man actions, for the immutable obligations of justice, truth, 
kindness, fairness, in human relations and activities. And so, 
to get an infallible conscience for good intentions, we are to 
have no conscience at all for our acts—these not being held as 
matters of conscience at all, but only calculations of availability 
for our ends. 

The volume we are criticising, in order to get a good starting 
point for sound teaching, opens with an anecdote of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge—that when he was a poor boy and a charity 
scholar in London, he was one day walking along the strand, 
at an hour of the day when the streets were crowded, and was 
throwing out his arms vigorously toward the right and left. 
One of his hands came into contact with a gentleman’s waist- 
coat pocket, and the man immediately accused the boy of thiev- 
ish intentions. “No,” said Coleridge, “I’m not intending to 
pick your pocket. I am swimming the Hellespont. This morn- 
ing in school I read the story of Hero and Leander, and I am 
now imitating the latter as he swims from Asia to Europe.” 
The gentleman was so pleased with the vivid imagination of the 
lad, that he aided him in his education. The lecturer applies 
the anecdote: “The beginning of all clearness on the multiplex 
topic of conscience is to make a distinction between picking a 
pocket and swimming the Hellespont. The external act may 
be precisely the same, although the inner intentions differ by 
celestial diameters.’ But the lecturer hardly imagined that his 
work would end in making out that the good intention of the 
brilliant feat of swimming the Hellespont, should be sufficient 
premise for the conclusion that such merely outward trifling 
acts as picking pockets are without any moral quality at all— 
or that the dashing about of one’s arms in the crowded streets 
of London being perceived to be innocent, because its motive 
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was to swim from Europe to Asia, should be the starting point 
of reasoning that would end in proving, that the external act 
in stealing possesses only the quality of “usefulness” or its op- 
posite, no quality at all for the “conscience,” but only for the 
“judgment” to decide. 

Mr. Cook has said against dean Mansel, a pupil of Sir Wm. 
Hamilton, that “he built on the only boggy acre of his master’s 
generally sound territory.” But for real success, this time, in 
finding a boggy patch to build on, the palm must be handed to 
Mr. Cook. 

A single point yet requires an additional word: /s it the duty 
of men to obey conscience, while it is fallible? Why not? We 
are certainly to follow our senses, though they are not unerring 
—to follow our reason, though it is not infallible. We are to 
follow testimony, though it is not perfect. The perception and 
judgment of conscience, is in every case, the conviction of one’s 
soul as to the present duty, with his present light. Not to obey 
is to be false to that which then stands before his view as duty 
and obligation—and all such disobedience is moral rottenness. 
We must be true to the light we have—even though it should 
not be perfect—this is the beginning of all virtue and leads to 
all. As the man who does not follow even his fallen reason, 
with its best aids, in matters of prudence, is unreasonable ; so 
he who does not follow even his fallible conscience, in duty, is 
wicked. But it is every man’s duty to give his conscience all 
possible light for its perceptions of right—all that may pour 
into him for its use from nature and from the word of God, that 
it may be an enlightened conscience, not in darkness or “seared.” 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. Y. 


By Rev. WILLIAM HULL, Hudson, New York. 


On account of papal persecutions and devastating wars in 
the Palatinate, which followed the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, in 1685, many of the Protestant inhabitants of that part 
of Germany, both Lutherans and Reformed, were compelled to 
flee from their native land, with all its hallowed associations and 
endearments. Thousands of them went to Protestant Holland, 
and from thence to Protestant England. At one time it was 
estimated that as many as forty thousand were encamped in 
the vicinity of London, and to aid them in their poverty and 
exile, collections were taken in the Protestant churches of Eng- 
land. 

In 1708, at the beginning of the immigration of the Palati- 
nate into Great Britain, that government sent a party of fifty- 
three German Lutheran Palatines, headed by Rev. Joshua 
Kochertal, to this country, and assigned to them two thousand 
one hundred and ninety acres of land, on the west bank of the 
Hudson river, above the Highlands, where the city of New- 
burgh is now located. Five hundred acres of this land were 
set apart for the support of a Lutheran church. The colony 
located there, but in a few years the Lutherans, except one fam- 
ily, had sold their land, and the church which had been estab- 
lished was changed by their successors into an Episcopal organ- 
ization, and by the action of the colonial government the glebe 
of five hundred acres was transferred to the Episcopal Church. 

In 1710, when the larger emigration from the Palatinate oc- 
curred, and they were gathered in great numbers in the vicinity 
of London, the attention of the English government was called 
to the condition of these religious fugitives, and measures were 
devised for their permanent relief. Six or seven hundred of 
them were sent to North Carolina, where lands were offered for 
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their settlement—some of these exiles went to the north of Ire- 
land, and some found a permanent home in England. 

Representations were made to the British government, that 
there were extensive pine forests on the Hudson and Mohawk 
rivers, in the province of New York, and that these might be 
utilized in the production of tar, rosin, pitch, and turpentine, for 
the royal navy. These articles were at that time purchased 
from Sweden, Norway, and Russia, and it was thought that if 
these supplies could be produced on their own territory, it 
would be wise policy on the part of the government to make 
provision for this important industry. After much considera- 
tion in was finally concluded to employ a large .number of the 
exiles from the Palatinate in the production of these naval 
stores in the new world. It was estimated that a man could 
produce twelve tons of tar or turpentine a year, at an expense 
of wages and board of two hundred dollars, and this amount of 
naval stores was then costing two hundred and forty dollars, so 
that there was a prospect of a reasonable profit on the labor. 
Besides, the government was paying cash for these stores, while 
the laborers in the province of New York would need woolen 
goods and other articles of British manufacture. The authori- 
ties therefore made a contract with a large number of the Pala- 
tines, whom they desired to dispose of as objects of public char- 
ity, to go to the new world and there engage in the production 
of naval stores. 

.Another object which the English had in view in settling the 
Palatines on the Hudson and Mohawk, was to place them on 
the frontier as a protection to the other settlements against the 
French and the Indians, who were dangerous to the peace and 
safety of the inhabitants of the province. The government 
agreed to transport the Palatines to New York, and from thence 
to the pine forests, and to provide for them until they should be 
engaged in their proposed labors. The enterprise looked prom- 
ising, but the experiment as a financial undertaking proved dis- 
astrous, and subjected the British treasury to a large expense 
without any adequate returns. 

On Christmas day, 1709, a fleet of ten ships, ‘Seedee between 
three and four thousand of the German Palatines, sailed from 
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Portsmouth, England, and had a long and tedious passage. 
Some of the vessels reached New York, June 12th, 1710, and 
one did not arrive until the latter part of July. The immigrants 
landed on Governor's Island; but sickness, induced by their 
long voyage, decimated their ranks on the passage and after 
their landing, so that their number was reduced one third. 
About eighty orphans, whose parents had died on the voyage, 
were apprenticed to suitable persons in the colony. Gov. Hun- 
ter proceeded at once to carry out the intention of the British 
government, in the employment of the Palatines in the produc- 
tion of naval stores. He bought of Robert Livingston a tract 
of six thousand acres of land, lying on the east side of the Hud- 
son river, about one hundred and ten miles above New York, 
for which he paid two hundred and sixty pounds sterling, or 
thirteen hundred and thirty dollars. He reported at once to 
the British Board of Trade, that he expected to plant the great- 
est division of the Palatines there—that the soil was good, and 
the location near the Pines, and that the river was navigable to 
that point for ships drawing fifteen feet of water. 

In November 1710, an estimate was made of the cost of put- 
ting the enterprise into operation. It included all necessary 
tools, a warehouse for the tar and turpentine, a church for divine 
worship, a minister, sloop hire to convey the Palatines up the 
river, a treasurer, a commissary of provisions, a physician, over- 
seers, nurses in the hospital, two hundred and thirty cows, three 
hundred horses, &c., &c.—the whole amounting to three thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-one pounds, New York currency, 
or eight hundred and fifty pounds sterling. The Palatines were 
settled on both sides of the river in villages. Those on the 
west side, who settled in Ulster county, occupied lands belong- 
ing to the Queen. On the east side, in the town of German- 
town, were four villages, viz. Hunterstown, with 334 inhabitants, 
Queensburg with 350, Annsburg with 252, and Haysburg with 
258, making a total of 1178 persons. 

On the 14th of Nov. 1710, Gov. Hunter wrote to the Board 
of Trade in England, that he had settled the Palatines on both 
sides of the Hudson river, about one hundred miles up, adjoin- 
ing the Pines. He said they had already built themselves com- 
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fortable huts, and were employed in clearing the ground. He 
added, “in the spring I shall set them to work preparing the 
trees according to Mr. Bridger’s directions.” Mr. Bridger was 
the State Surveyor. 

The pines were mostly white pine, and not calculated to fur- 
nish the naval stores contemplated. Instead of securing six or 
seven thousand tons of tar and pitch annually, for forty or sixty 
years, as was anticipated, not more than two hundred tons were 
secured in all, and the large outlay brought no suitable return 
to the English government. The Palatines did not like the 
business. They heard that along the Mohawk and Schoharie 
rivers better lands abounded, and gradually many abandoned 
the six thousand acres which Gov. Hunter had purchased, and 
that territory to-day has about the same number of inhabitants 
as were placed upon it when the whole tract was a forest. 

Many of the Palatines went to Schoharie county, and settled 
there on the rich lands along the streams, and there they estab- 
lished the older Lutheran congregations, from which many new 
ones have sprung, so that to-day there are twelve Lutheran 
churches in Schoharie county. The Palatines also scattered 
through Rensellaer, Albany, Montgomery, and other counties. 
The Palatine Lutheran church and the town of Palatine in 
Montgomery county still bear their name. 

The naval store business was soon abandoned and the Pala- 
tines who remained in Germantown became a farming commu- 
nity. In 1725, sixty-three families remained, and received a 
patent from the state government for the six thousand acres of 
land purchased by Gov. Hunter of Robert Livingston, who had 
originally bought these lands of the Indians, and had received 
the Queen’s Patent for them in 1684. This patent of 1725 is 
now in the archives of the Lutheran church at Germantown. 
ikach head of a family was apportioned forty acres of land with 
the usual quit-rents to the crown. A sufficient number of the 
Palatines remained to occupy the town for agricultural purposes, 


and the present inhabitants have largely descended from these 
(serman settlers, and still bear the ancestral names. They were 
among the first settlers of Columbia county, which had not as 
yet been organized as a county, but the territory was then a 
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portion of Albany county. A part of the Palatines were Luth- 
erans and a part belonged to the Reformed Church, and each 
party established its own congregations. From this settlement 
of German Palatines, who gradually spread over the county, the 
older Lutheran congregations of Columbia county have origi- 
nated. 

We shall give, in their chronological order, a brief sketch of 
the churches established, and also brief biographical sketches of 
the Lutheran ministers, as far as we have been able to learn, 
who are natives of Columbia county. 


I. CHRIST EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH GERMANTOWN, 


A Lutheran minister by the name of Rev. John Frederick 
Hayer appears to have been among the Palatine immigrants, and 
the founding of the Lutheran church of Germantown was no 
doubt coeval with the founding of the colony. The first house 
of worship was located about two miles north of the present 
church, but the particulars of its erection are lost in the obliv- 
ion of the past. The records of the church only reach back to 
1746, leaving a gap of thirty-six years. In 1760 Rev. Johann 
I. Ries became pastor of the church, and served it in connec- 
tion with Churchtown and Livingston, until his death in 1791. 
Kev. Johann F. Ernst probably served from that time until 1798 
in connection with Churchtown, Livingston and Athens. In 
1798 Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Quitman became pastor and served 
the church in connection with Livingston, St. Peter's in Rhine- 
beck, and St. Paul’s, Wurtemburg, (the two latter churches be- 
ing in Dutchess county), until 1815. He was succeeded by Rev. 
Dr. Augustus Wackerhagen, who labored there in the ministry 
for thirty-five years, retiring from active labor at the age of 
eighty years. He served the Livingston church in connection 
with Germantown. In 1851 Rev. William B. Askam, his son- 
in-law, became pastor of the church and continued until 1859, 
when Rev. William W. Gulick was called and labored eighteen 
years, until 1877, and the following year he was succeeded by 
Rev. William H. Luckenbach. 

The second house of worship was built in 1812, which was 
replaced by a new one in 1867, during the ministry of Rev. W. 
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W. Gulick. It is forty by sixty-five feet in size, with spire, bell 
and basement, and cost about $13,000. A few years previously 
a fine new parsonage was erected—a new cemetery of two or 
three acres was also laid out. The church property includes 
ample sheds. The membership comprises two hundred persons, 
occupying a good agricultural district, and the church is one of 
the most substantial country congregations in the county. This 
congregation is connected with the New York and New Jersey 
Synod. 
Il. ST. THOMAS EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, CHURCHTOWN. 

Between the town Clavarack and Germantown, the place of 
settlement by the German Palatines, lies the town of Livings- 
ton. About ten or twelve miles north-east of the original set- 
tlement is the village of Churchtown, where a Lutheran congre- 
gation was organized before 1750. In that year they erected a 
church building. There is no record of any pastoral relation 
until 1760. How they were served previous to that time does 
not appear—probably they depended upon supplies and were 
served irregularly. Rev. Johann F. Ries became pastor of the 
church in 1760, and continued in that relation until his death in 
1791. His remains repose in the ample cemetery connected 
with the church. He was succeeded in 1793, by Rev. John 
Frederick Ernst, who also served the Lutheran congregations 
at Livingston and at Athens, in Green county. Rev. Mr. Ernst 
resided at Hudson, which had been incorporated as a city in 
1784. Shortly after the year 1800, Rev. John G. F. Uhl became 
the pastor of the church and served it for thirty-five years. For 
several years Rev. Jacob Berger, who was pastor of the Luther- 
an congregations at Ghent and Valatie, acted as the assistant of 
Rev. Mr. Uhl, and finally, in 1834, he became the pastor. Mr. 
Berger died in 1842, and Rev. Mr. Uhl in 1845, and the remains 
of both repose in the burial ground of the church. Rev. H. 
Wheeler succeeded Mr. Berger, and served as pastor from 1842 
to 1847; Rev. J. C. Duy from 1847 to 1853; Rev. Levi Schell 
from 1853 to 1866; Rev. J. A. Rosenberg from 1856 to 1877; 
Rev. Chauncey Diefendorf from 1877 to the present time. 

The congregation covers a large area of territory, and num- 
bers about 350 members. During the pastorate of Rev. Mr. 
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Uhl, the English language was introduced in part of the services 
—the ministry of Mr. Berger was in English, and the German 
language is rarely spoken now by the descendants of the foun- 
ders of the church. 

A second church edifice was erected in 1836, large and com- 
modious, and capable of seating with the galleries about five hun- 
dred persons. In 1860, during the ministry of Rev. Levi Schell, 
about $3000 were spent in beautifying and repairing the church. 
There are ample sheds adjoining the sanctuary. The parson- 
age is a fine building on pleasant grounds, and the whole church 
property is valued at $12,000. It is seven miles from Hudson, 
the county seat. The church has been in connection with the 
Franckean Synod since 1870—previously it had belonged to the 
New York Ministerium, and the New York Synod. 


Ill. ST. JOHN’S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CUHRCH, LIVINGSTON. 


Gradually the settlements of the German Lutherans extended 
from Germantown eastward into the country, and new lands 
were subdued from the primitive forest. This led to the estab- 
lishment of new churches, with the increased area of cultivated 
territory. About 1764, a new Lutheran church was organized, 
in what is now the town of Livingston, about five miles from 
the Germantown church. It was organized by Rev. Johann F. 
Ries, who was then the pastor of the Lutheran churches at Ger- 
mantown and Churchtown. A church edifice was built, which 
lasted until 1821, when a new house of worship was erected. 
For forty years this second house of God sheltered the worship- 
ers. In 1861, a third sanctuary was reared, which with a fine 
parsonage, ample church sheds and a beautiful cemetery now 
comprises the church property, valued at eight or nine thous- 
and dollars. From the organization of the congregation until 
1798, it was served by pastors in connection with Churchtown 
and other places—from that time until 1850, it was jointly served 
with Germantown; from 1851 until the present time, it has 
supported a pastor alone. The congregation occupies a fine ex- 
panse of farming lands, and extends three or four miles in every 
direction. It reports a membership of 150 communicants, and 
it embraces considerable wealth. About fifty years ago, the Eng- 
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lish language superseded the German in the services of the 
sanctuary. The records of the church show the following pas- 
tors during its history, viz: Rev. Johann F. Ries, 1764-1791; 
Rev. John F. Ernst, 1791-1800; Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Quit- 
man, 1800-1815 ; Rev. Dr. Augustus Wackerhagen 1816-1850; 
Rev. H. Wheeler, 1851-1861; Rev. William H. Emerick, 1861- 
1863; Rev. William J. Cutter, 1863-1864; Rev. John Selsmer, 
1865-1867; Rev. William H. Emerick, 1868-1869; Rev. Jos. 
D. Wert, 1870-1872; Rev. J. G. Griffith, 1872-1874; Rev. 
James Lefler, 1875-1877; Rev. J. A. Rosenberg from 1877 to 
to the present time. This church was connected with the New 
York Ministerium, from the organization of that body in 1785, 
until 1853, when it applied for admission to the Hartwick Synod 
and was received. It has since been in union with that ecclesi- 
astical body. 


IV. CHRIST’S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, GHENT. 


At an early day the tide of population from the Germantown 
settlement flowed northward and eastward into the country, re- 
sulting in new settlements in favorable localities. Some of them 
located in Ghent, about twenty miles north-west from the place 
of original settlement; and earlier than 1775 the Lutheran fami- 
lies there had preaching from time to time by Lutheran pastors 
from the other congregations in the county, Germantown, and 
Churchtown, Livingston, and also from Rhinebeck, in Dutchess 
county. Previous to 1801, a church organization had been effect- 
ed. A Dutch Reformed congregation existed for a number of 
years, and as their church building needed repairs, they agreed 
in 1801, to give the Lutherans a half interest in the building, 
and the use of it every other Sunday, if the Lutherans would 
put it in repair; which proposition the latter accepted. 

In 1815, the union church had become so dilapidated, that at 
a joint meeting of the two organizations it was resolved to build 
a new church, forty-five by fifty-five feet in dimensions. The 
work was commenced in 1816, and completed at a cost of over 
$4,500. 

The first installed pastor of the church was Rev. Jacob Ber- 
ger, who was settled in 1826. He served the Ghent congrega- 
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tion in connection with Churchtown and Valatie; in which 
latter place, seven miles north of Ghent, he organized a new 
Lutheran congregation. He remained pastor for seventeen 
years and until his death in 1842. 

In 1843, Rev. Ephraim Deye became the pastor, and confined 
his labors entirely to the Ghent congregation. During his min- 
istry, the Dutch Reformed congregation bought out the interest 
of the Lutherans in the church building, and, in the autumn of 
1845, they commenced the erection of the present church, which 
was completed at a cost of $5000. 

In 1866, during the ministry of Rev. Dr. Peter Feltz, the 
church was lengthened fifteen feet, a new pulpit was added, 
the walls handsomely frescoed, and other improvements made, at 
a cost of $2700. The size of the building is now forty by sixty 
feet, and recently commodious sheds have been added. The 
congregation which numbers 160 members reaches three or four 
miles in all directions, and is noted for its harmony and church 
enterprise. 

Its succession of pastors has been as follows: Rev. Jacob Ber- 
ger, 1826-1842; Rev. Ephraim Deye, 1843-1846; Rev. George 
W. Lewis, 1847-1850; Rev. John Rugan, 1850-1852; Rev. 
John D. English, 1853-1854; Rev. N. H. Cornell, 1854-1861; 
Rev. Dr. Peter Feltz, 1861-1870; Rev. A. S. Hartman, 1871- 
1873; Rev. J. A. Tomlinson, 1874-1875; Rev. S. A. Weikert, 
1875 to the present time. 

The church has a pleasant and substantial parsonage in con- 
nection with its other propeity. It is in connection with the 
New York and New Jersey Synod. 


V. ST. LUKE’S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, VALATIE. 


Descendants of the Palatines having moved further and furth- 
er into the country, in 1826, Rev. Jacob Berger who had just 
been settled at Ghent, organized a Lutheran church at Valatie 
with 26 members. A church building finely located, and on a 
spacious lot was erected, which was remodeled in 1854, and 
again very much improved recently at a cost of $1200, under 
the labors of Rev. James S. Harkey. The church seats 350 
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persons and is valued at $9000. The congregation has no par- 
sonage. It owned one many years ago, but on getting a bach- 
elor pastor sold it to raise money to pay the church debt. Va- 
latie is a manufacturing village of about two thousand inhabi- 
tants, in the township of Kinderhook, bordering on Rensellaer 
county, north of Columbia. St. Luke’s church has about 150 
members, represented largely in the rich farming community 
on all sides of the village. 

Its succession of pastors is as follows: Rev. Jacob Berger, 
1826-1838; Rev. Reuben Dederick, 1839-42; Rev. Dr. J. 
Few Smith, 1843-1844; Rev. Dr. William D. Strobel, 1844- 
1851; Rev. C. Reimensnyder, 1851-1852; Rev. Matthias Shee- 
leigh, 1853-1857; Rev. William W. Gulick, 1857-1859; Rev. 
Dr. Irving Magee, 1860-1865; Rev. Frederick M. Bird, 1866- 
1868; Rev. J. S. C. Weills, 1869-1872; Rev. James S. Harkey, 
1872-1876; Rev. J. Zimmerman, 1876-1878; Rev. Paul F. 
Sutphen, 1878 to the present time. 

St. Luke’s church is connected with the Synod of New York 
and New Jersey. 

VI. ST. JOHN’S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, ANCRAM. 

Descendants of the Palatine fathers penetrated eastward in 
the country, and settled with others in the town of Ancram, 
the southeastern town of Columbia county, and about 25 miles 
in its eastern extremity from the Hudson River, where it bor- 
ders on the State of Massachusetts. The nearest Lutheran 
church for these Lutherans was at Livingston, and some families 
were fourteen miles from the sanctuary. Rev. Dr. A. Wacker- 
hagen, during his ministry at Germantown and Livingston, fre- 
quently visited the towns of Ancram and Gallatin, and preached 
in private houses and school houses, also in the Presbyterian 
church at Pine Plains, Dutchess county, in which the Lutherans 
owned a quarter interest. 

When the New York Ministerium met in Churchtown in 
1846, Rev. William B. Askam, who was licensed there, was 
requested to go to Ancram with a view of organizing a Luth- 
eran church for the towns of Ancram and Gallatin. He went, 
and on the 21st of November, organized a congregation with 25 
members. Efforts were at once made to build a church, and 
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they succeeded so well that it was erected in 1847, at a cost of 
$2400. The size was forty by fifty feet. In 1854, about $1000 
was expended on a new front and a belfry. A parsonage was 
also built adjoining the church, on the church lot, which com- 
prises an acre of land. The whole property is valued at $6000. 
Ancram is a small village of about three hundred inhabitants, 
on the Rhinebeck and Connecticut Railroad. The church which 
was the first in the town, now embraces a membership of 170 
persons, scattered over a good farming country of several miles 
in all directions. 

Its succession of pastors has been Rev. William B. Askam, 
1846-1849; Rev. Matthew Mallinson, 1850-1856; Rev. Nicho- 
las Wert, 1856-1862; Rev. William Hull, 1862-1866; Rev. 
Matthew Mallinson, 1867-1868; Rev. William H. Shelland, 
1868-1870; Rev. John L. Smithdeal, 1870-1871; Rev. A. N. 
Daniels, 1872-1877; Rev. John Kling 1877 to the present time. 

The church is in connection with the New York and New 
Jersey Synod. 


VI. ST. JOHN’S GERMAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, GHENT. 


The immigration of the Germans more recently into the 
county, has led to the establishment of several German churches, 
and the next one in chronological order, is St. John’s German 
church, located between the villages of Ghent and Mellenville, 
and about seven miles from the city ot Hudson. 

In 1850, Rev. Mr. Pohle organized this congregation which 
at first worshiped in a school house in the vicinity. The next 
year Rev. Mr. Borchart became pastor, and a successful attempt 
was made to build a church, which was completed and dedica- 
ted in 1855. It was twenty-four by thirty feet in size, and in 
1869, an addition of eighteen feet was made to the length, the 
whole costing about $2500. It is located in the open country. 

Its succession of pastors has been as follows; Rev. Mr. Pohle, 
1850-1851; Rev. G. Borchart, 1852-1853; Rev. Mr. Werner, 
1853-1854; Rev. Mr. Schrifterling, 1854-1855; Rev. F. A. 
Classen, 1856-1860; Rev. Mr. Zahn, 1860-1861; Rev. F. A. 
Classen, 1862-1868; Rev. A. E. Frey, 1868-1871; Rev. Mr. 
Lehman, who served but a few months and died in 1871; Rev. 
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Mr. Leddin, 1872-1876; Rev. C. A. Stoepel 1877, to present 
time. 
This church is in connection with the New York Ministerium. 


VIII. EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, TAGHKANIC CENTRE. 


On the Taghkanic hills, five miles east from Churchtown, 
and about seven miles from Ancram, is a neighborhood where 
the pastors of the congregations at Churchtown preached in 
school houses. There were no churches in the immediate 
neighborhood. Rev. Levi Schell served the St. Thomas church, 
at Churchtown from 1853-1866, and soon after commencing 
his ministry there he saw the desirability of a church building, 
and organization at Taghkanic. With his usual energy and 
perseverance, he prosecuted the effort until a church was organ- 
ized there, on the 18th of December 1855, and the next year a 
church edifice, capable of seating one hundred and fifty persons 
was completed, at a cost of $2000. 

It has a membership of 78, and from the time of its organi- 
zation, the congregation has been served by the pastor at 
Churchtown, who preaches there three times a month on Sun- 
day afternoons. It is in connection with the Franckean Synod. 


IX. ST. JOHN’S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, HUDSON, 


On account of the large Lutheran element in the county, for 
many years the importance of organizing a Lutheran church in 
the city of Hudson, the county town, was realized. Rev. Jacob 
Berger, who died in 1842, had the enterprise in contemplation. 
When Rev. Levi Schell was pastor at Churchtown, he held af- 
ternoon services in the Court-house, in alternation with Rev. Mr. 
Sheeleigh, of Valatie, and Rev. N. H. Cornell, of Ghent. No 
organization was however effected. In May 1866, at a meeting 
of the Second Conference of the New York Ministerium in 
Ghent, a committee, consisting of Rev. William Hull, of An- 
cram and Rev. G. W. Schumcker, of Rhinebeck, were appoint- 
ed to visit the city and to inquire into the prospects of an or- 
ganization. The opening appeared favorable, it was arranged 
that Rev. William Hull, who had accepted a call to Athens, a 
village on the west bank of the Hudson river and directly op- 
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posite to Hudson, should effect an organization and serve it in 
connection with Athens. The use of the Universalist church 
having been secured for Sabbath afternoon services, an organ- 
ization with 39 members was effected, on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, 1866. In 1869, the congregation built a brick church, on 
the corner of North Sixth and Diamond streets, fifty by eighty 
feet in size, capable of seating five hundred persons, at a cost of 
over $25,000. The subsequent withdrawal of the German part 
of the congregation for the purpose of establishing an exclu- 
sively German church, and the failure of those upon whom the 
congregation chiefly depended, in the panic of 1873, caused 
the church great financial embarrassment and struggle. Rev. 
William Hull, the founder of the church continues its pastor. 
There is an enrolled membership of 158, of whom more than 
100 reside within the bounds of the congregation. The Sunday 
School numbers one hundred and twenty scholars. 

This church is in connection with the New York and New 
Jersey Synod. 

X. ST. MATTHEW'S GERMAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, 

HUDSON. 

This church was organized Feb. 7, 1869, by Rev. A. E. Frey, 
who was at that time pastor of St. John’s German Evangelical 
Lutheran church, Ghent. Mr. Frey continued its pastor until 
August, 1870, when he resigned, and was succeeded by Rev. C. 
J. Renz in March, 1871, and who still continues pastor. 

The congregation worshiped in St. John’s English Lutheran 
church, in the afternoon, until 1873, when they built a brick 
church 36 by 50 feet in size, on State street, at a cost of $13,500. 
The membership comprises 55 persons. The German language 
is used exclusively in the Sunday School and in all the services 
of the church. Its synodical connection was first with the New 
York Ministerium—it is now connected with the Missouri Synod. 

Xl. ST. IMMANUEL’S GERMAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, 

HILLSDALE. 


This church was organized in 1870. A frame church edifice, 
30 by 40 feet, was erected in Harlemville, at a cost of $1800. 
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It is in connection in pastoral service with St. John’s German 
Lutheran Church of Ghent. It has a membership of 22. Since 
its organization it has been served by the following pastors, viz.: 
Revs. P. Seuel, Carl J. Renz, Fr. Leddin, U. Berne, and C. A. 
Stoepel, who is the present pastor. This church is in connec- 
tion with the Missouri Synod, and its services are entirely in 
the German language. 


XII. GERMAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, STUYVESANT 
LANDING. 

On the 18th of January, 1871, this church was organized and 
a small building, with a seating capacity for 150 persons, was 
erected at a cost of $2200. It is in pastoral connection with 
the German Church at Hudson, and is supplied by the Hudson 
pastor every other Sabbath morning. It has 50 members and 
a Sunday School of 40. The services are exclusively in Ger- 
man. Rev. C. J. Renz is the present pastor. It is seven miles 
north of Hudson, on the river. This church is in connection 
with the Missouri Synod. 


XIIR EMANUEL EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, CHATHAM VILLAGE. 


At the meeting of the New York and New Jersey Synod, in 
New York city, in October, 1874, Irving A. Fish, of Chatham 
Village, appeared and in behalf of himself and others desired 
the organization of a Lutheran church in that place—a village 
of about 1300 inhabitants, near the Massachusetts line, and 16 
miles from Hudson. The application was referred to a commit- 
tee. On the 6th of November, 1874, an organization was effect- 
ed with 13 members, and on the 9th of February, 1875, Rev. J. 
G. Griffith, became the first pastor. He labored there nearly 
two years, during which time a lot was bought and a chapel 
built, costing about $2000. The membership increased during 
his ministry to 64. He was succeeded by Rev. Chester H. Tra- 
ver, who labored there a year, when, on account of the general 
depression in business and the difficulty of supporting a pastor, 
they agreed to be supplied by Rev. S. A. Weikert, of Ghent, 
who resides three miles distant, and preaches in the Chatham 
Village every Sunday afternoon. This church is connected with 
the New York and New Jersey Synod. 
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REV. SIMEON DEDERICK. 


Rev. Simeon Dederick, son of William Dederick, was born in 
the town of Clavarack, Sept. 4, 1810. He pursued classical stud- 
ies at Hartwick Seminary, graduated at Union College, studied 
theology at Hartwick Seminary, and was licensed by the New 
York Ministerium. He served in the ministry from 1836 to 
1838 at Williamsburg, Canada, and then, on account of ill health, 
retired from the sacred office. He died August 31st, 1876, 
at Roan, Wabash county, Indiana, and was buried there. 


REV. REUBEN DEDERICK. 


Rev. Reuben Dederick, son of William Dederick, was born in 
the town of Clavarack, Jan. 31, 1812. He pursued classical and 
theological studies at Hartwick Seminary, and was licensed and 
ordained by the New York Ministerium. He was pastor of the 
Lutheran church at Valatie, from 1839 to 1842—he served the 
Lutheran churches at West Camp and Saugerties, from 1847 to 
1849—he was pastor at Bearytown in 1852, and he served the 
Lutheran church at Canajoharie, from 1853 to 1857. In 1847 
he was Secretary of the Hartwick Synod. There were intervals 
when he was not engaged in the work of the ministry. In 1837 
he was Principal of Clavarack Academy. He died at Detroit, 
Kansas, Sept. 12th, 1871, in the sixtieth year of his age and 
was buried there. His wife had been dead many years, and he 
resided in Kansas with an only son. 


REV. WILLIAM SHARTS. 


Rev. William Sharts was born in the town of Chatham on the 
13th of May, 1815. Three years later his father removed to 
Hillsdale and resided there five years, when he purchased a farm 
in Ghent and occupied it until he died, in 1836, when the family 
was broken up, and the subject of this sketch found a home with 
Rev. Jacob Berger, at Mellenville. In 1830 he entered Kinder- 
hook Academy and pursued classical studies—in 1833 he went 
to Hartwick Seminary, in 1835 to Union College, in 1837 to 
Gettysburg, and, after remaining there a few months, he entered 
the Theological Seminary at Lexington, South Carolina, and 
finished his theological studies under Rev. Dr. Hazelius. In 
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the autumn of 1838, he was licensed by the New York Minis- 
terium, at St. Peter’s Church, Rhinebeck, and the next summer 
he taught a select school at Mellenville. In 1840 he was sent asa 
missionary to Williamsburg, Canada, where he took charge of 
two congregations, nine miles apart, and for several years he 
ministered to a third, sixteen miles distant. He labored in this 
field eighteen years, when he returned to his native State, and 
taught at Waterloo and Schoharie, endeavoring to establish a 
Lutheran Female Seminary, but the patronage was insufficient 
for success. Subsequently he was in the book trade in the city 
of Hudson for four years. In 1872, he .accepted a call to the 
Lutheran church at Woodstock, Ulster county, and a year or 
two ago the church at Pine Grove was added to the pastorate, 
in which field he is still successfully laboring. 


REV. ABRAHAM A. TRIMPER. 


Rev. Abraham A. Trimper, was born in the town of Clava- 
rack, Feb. 17th, 1816. He was baptized by Rev. Mr. Uhl, pas- 
tor of the Lutheran church at Churchtown. In 1824, his par- 


ents removed to Kinderhook, and when two years later Rev. 
Jacob Berger organized the Lutheran Church at Valatie, they 
united with it. There the subject of this sketch was confirmed 
at the age of twenty, by Mr. Berger, and feeling called to the 
ministry, he commenced study at Kinderhook Academy, but 
soon after through the influence of his pastor, he was sent to 
Hartwick Seminary, where he completed his classical studies in 
the summer of 1839. On account of the closing of Hartwick 
Seminary to enlarge the buildings, he was sent to Gettysburg to 
study theology. Inthe autumn of 1841, he was licensed by 
the Svnod of the West, at its annual meeting in the city of In- 
dianapolis. The body then embraced a part of Ohio, the States 
of Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and west to the Pa- 
cific. He labored then successively in Indianapolis, 1841-1844 
and at Hillsboro, IIl., 1844-1852. Here he was Principal of 
Hillsboro Academy, which was afterwards removed to Spring- 
field and became the nucleus of Hillsboro college, afterward Illi- 
nois State University. He also organized several churches in 
the vicinity of Hillsboro. In the autumn of 1852 0n account 
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of the ill health of himself and family, he removed to northern 
Illinois, and was successively pastor of the churches at Oregon, 
Ogle county, Lena, Stephenson county, and Dixon, IIl., where 
a large brick church was built during his ministry there. He 
also organized two congregations in the country which became 
self supporting. He left this field in 1869, on account of ill 
health, and became the financial agent of Carthage College, and 
in three years he succeeded in raising $34,000, for its endow- 
ment. In the spring of 1873, he became pastor of the English 
Lutheran Church at Lawrence, Kansas, which he has served 
until the present time, with the exception of a single year. 


REV. LEVI DEDERICK. 

Rev. Levi Dederick, son of William Dederick, was born in the 
town of Clavarack, July 7th, 1820. In 1836, he entered Hartwick 
Seminary and remained until the autumn of 1839, when he en- 
tered the Sophomore class in Union College. On account of ill 
health he left college in 1841. In 1842, he entered Hartwick 
Seminary, and took a course in theology. On the 11th of June, 
1845, he was licensed by the Hartwick Synod, and for two 


years the license was renewed. In the meantime he preached 
as a supply, principally at Churchtown, after the death of Rev. 
Jacob Berger. Finding his health insufficient for the work of 
the ministry, he did not apply for a renewal of his license. In 
1856, while living at Fairfax, Virginia, he was licensed for two 


successive years by the New York Ministerium, and served a 
Lutheran church in that locality. Since then he has been en- 
gaged in secular pursuits. In 1843 he invented and patented a 
hay press, which is known as the “Dederick Press.” In 1854, 
he invented and patented a new press, known as “Dederick’s 
Parallel Lever Hay Press,” and he commenced its manufacture 
in Albany, which became a very extensive business, and which 
in 1868, he sold to his nephew. He now resides at Matteawan, 
in Dutchess county. 
REV. MATTHEW WALTERMINE. 

Rev. Matthew Waltermine was born in the town of Ghent, 
July 2, 1820. He pursued classical and theological studies at 
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Hartwick Seminary, and was licensed by the New York Minis- 
terium, in 1847. He became pastor of the Lutheran Church at 
Athens, in the same year, and joined the Hartwick Synod. In 
1850, he accepted a call to the Lutheran church at Saddle Riv- 
er, and united with the New York Ministerium. Subsequently 
he went west and became identified with the Presbyterians, and 
is now laboring at Carthage, III. 


REV. ALLEN TRAVER. 


Rev. Allen Traver, was born in the town of Clavarack, on 
the 6th of December, 1820. His parents were members of the 
Wurtemburg church in Dutchess county, and were baptized by 
Rev. Dr. Quitman. On moving to Columbia county, they uni- 
ted with the Lutheran church at Ghent, under the pastoral 
charge of Rev. Jacob Berger, by whom the subject of this 
sketch was baptized. It 1846, he went to Hartwick Seminary 
and pursued classical studies—in 1848, he entered the Sophomore 
class, in Pennsylvania College, and subsequently graduated from 
that institution. He pursued theological studies at Hartwick 
Seminary, Union Seminary, and Auburn Seminary. While at 
Auburn, he supplied the Lutheran church at Waterloo a year. 
In 1853, he was licensed by the New York Ministerium, and the 
next year ordained by the Hartwick Synod. He received a call 
to St. Luke’s Lutheran church, Philadelphia, which he declined. 
No other call, coming to him from the Lutheran church, after 
serving two Congregational churches two years as a supply, he 
received a call from a Presbyterian Church, and associated him- 
self with that denomination, in whose services he has continued. 
He now resides at Rochester, N. Y. 


REV. PHILIP H. TURNER. 


Rev. Philip H. Turner was born in the town of Gallatin, on 
the 14th of January, 1830. His father died of cholera in 1832, 
and in his boyhood he nobly aided in the support of a widowed 
mother and a younger sister. He united with the Ancram Luth- 
eran church during the ministry of Rev. M. Mallinson, and be- 
came a devoted and consistent Christian. After his marriage he 
spent some time as a clerk in a grocery, in Hudson; subse- 
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quently he entered the mercantile business for himself in Galla- 
tin, which he conducted a few years, and then he purchased the 
farm of his father-in-law, a mile south of Ancram church, relin- 
quished the mercantile business and entered upon agricultural 
pursuits. From the time of his conversicn he had felt it a duty 
to preach the gospel, and he proved one of the most useful and 
devoted of members and officers in the Ancram church. At 
length the obstacles which prevented his entrance into the min- 
istry were surmounted, and in the Spring of 1866, he removed 
with his family to Hartwick Seminary, and for four years pur- 
sued classical and theological studies, entirely at his own ex- 
pense. In the Spring of 1870, he received and accepted a call 
to the Gardnersville church, in Schoharie county, as the successor 
of Rev. Philip Wieting. In June, at the meeting of the Franc- 
kean Synod he was ordained. He prosecuted the work of his 
Master in that field acceptably and successfully. In the autumn 
of the next year, while on a visit to his mother and sister at 
Gallatinville, he conducted the preparatory services at the An- 
cram church, which was then without a pastor, intending to ad- 
minister the Lord’s Supper on the following day; but he was 
taken suddenly sick in the evening and died the next morning, 
Sept. roth, 1871. On the 12th he was buried from the Ancram 
church. Rev. William Hull officiated at his funeral, and his re- 
mains were deposited in the beautiful cemetery opposite the 
church of which he was so long a devoted and faithful member. 


REV. WILLIAM HULL. 


Rev. William Hull was born on the 17th of April, 1830, in 
the town of Clavarack, about three miles from the city of Hud- 
son. His mother, Alice Clum, was descended from the Pala- 
tines who settled Germantown, in 1710. His father, Samuel 
Hull, was the son of John Hull, a New Englander, and Hannah 
Hermance, a lady of Dutch lineage of Dutchess county. His 
parents subsequently removed to Dutchess county and from 
thence to Ulster, where they still reside, both in their eightieth 
year. In 1848, he went to Hartwick Seminary to pursue classi- 
cal studies, and while there he was baptized and confirmed as a 
member of the Lutheran Church, by Rev. Dr. George B. Miller. 
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He subsequently read law and was admitted as an attorney and 
counselor in the autumn of 1851, and soon after he commenced 
practice at Stone Ridge, in Ulster county. In 1853, he pur- 
chased the Saugerties Telegraph, removed to Saugerties in the 
same county, and for four years practiced law there and edited 
the paper. In 1853, he married Elizabeth Skinner, daughter of 
Dr. Levi B. Skinner, of Hartwick Seminary. Six children have 
resulted from this union, of whom four survive. Feeling called 
of God to the work of the gospel ministry, he removed with 
his family to Hartwick Seminary, in 1857,and pursued a course 
of theological study under Rev. Dr. Miller. In 1859, he was 
sent by the Missionary committee of the New York Minister- 
ium to Brooklyn, where he founded St. Matthew’s English Luth- 
eran Church, with nineteen members. He was licensed by the 
New York Ministerium, in Wurtemburg, in 1859, and ordained 
the following year at Syracuse. In 1862, he removed to An- 
cram and labored there four and a half years. In October, 
1866, he became pastor of Zion Lutheran Church, Athens, 
Greene county, and at the same organ zed St. John’s Lutheran 
church, in the city of Hudson, and served it as pastor. On 
building a church edifice in Hudson in 1860, he resigned the 
pastorate of the Athens church, removed to Hudson and _ has 
since confined his labors to that field. In 1870, he was elected 
a Trustee of Hartwick Seminary, and in 1877, he became the 
Secretary of the Board. 


REV. PETER FELTS, D. D. 


Rev. Peter Felts, D. D., was born in Ancram, Nov. 34d, 
1830, of parents engaged in agricultural pursuits. He was 
baptized in his infancy, by Rev. Dr. A. Wackerhagen. At 
an early age he was sent to Amenia Seminary, in Dutchess 
county, to pursue classical studies, preparatory to entering col- 
lege, but about the time he was completing his preparatory 
course, he'contracted a severe cold which resulted in lung fever, 


from the effects of which he did not recover for several years, 
and which compelled him to abandon study. He had the law 
in view as a profession. He then spent several years at home 
on the farm and in teaching school. Just before reaching his 
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majority, he married Miss Laura Ann Griswold, of Gallatin. 
For two years succeeding he followed mercantile pursuits in his 
native village. In 1853, he was confirmed by Rev. Mr. Mallinson 
asa member of St. John’s Lutheran church, Ancram. Feeling 
called to the work of the gospel ministry, he commenced in 1853 
a course of classical and theological study, under private in- 
struction, at Hartwick Seminary, from which institution he grad- 
uated in August, 1861. On the 3d of September, he was li- 
censed by the New York Ministerium and immediately he took 
charge of Christ Lutheran church, Ghent. In September, 1862, 
he was ordained by the Ministerium at its annual meeting in 
Newark, N. J. After a successful ministry of eight years and 
eight months at Ghent, he accepted a call to St. Paul’s Lutheran 
church, Johnstown, where he still labors. During his ministry 
there a beautiful brick church edifice, costing over $30,000 has 
been erected. In June, 1876, Pennsylvania College conferred upon 
him the degree of D. D. He is President of the Hartwick Syn- 
od, and was nominated by that body, at its last meeting, as a 
Trustee of Hartwick Seminary, 


REV. CHARLEFs L. BARRINGER. 


Rev. Charles L. Barringer was born in the town of Living- 
ston, October, 6th, 1845. He was confirmed as a member of St. 
Thomas Lutheran church, Churchtown, by Rev. J. A. Rosenberg. 
Feeling a divine call to the ministry, he went to Hartwick Sem- 
inary, and there pursued classical and theological studies, and 
graduated from that institution in June, 1876. Inthe same 
month he was licensed, at a meeting of the Franckean Synod, 
and ordained by the same body the following year. His first 
field of labor was in the Lutheran church at Richmondville, 
Schoharie county, where he remained a year, he then accepted a 
call to the Lutheran church at Schodack, Rensellaer county, 
where he is now laboring. 


REV. D. W. LAWRENCE. 


Rev. D. W. Lawrence was born in the town of Gallatin, Colum- 
bia county, in 1846. His father was a farmer. In the autumn 
of 1862, at the age of sixteen, he enlisted as a private for three 
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years in the Union army. He sailed from New York in the 
Banks expedition, in December. In 1864, he was transferred to 
Virginia, and served under Gen. Sheridan. He was in all the en- 
gagements under these two commanders. On returning home he 
went to school, and subsequently he studied theology privately 
under the direction of Rev. H. L. Dox. In September, 1871, 
he was licensed by a Conference of the Franckean Synod, and 
became pastor of their church at Avoca, in Steuben county. 
In 1874, he was ordained and became pastor of the church at 
Clay, Onondanga county. In 1878, he accepted a call to West 
Camp, Ulster county, where he is now successfully laboring. 


REV. SYLVANUS STALL. 


Rev. Sylvanus Stall was born in the town of Livingston, at 
Union Corners, on the 18th of October, 1847. At the age of 
fifteen he united with the Lutheran church at Livingston. 
Having acquired a business education, he acted as salesman for 
a year and a half in a store in Hudson, and then went to New 
York city, where he was employed as cashier in the store of 
Lord & Taylor. Feeling called to the work of the ministry, 
he entered Hartwick Seminary, in January, 1867, and after a 
term there went to Gettysburg to prepare for college. He 
graduated from Pennsylvania College in 1872, and then spent a 
year in Union Seminary, New York, and the following year at 
the Seminary at Gettysburg. He made a trip to Europe, trav- 
eling through Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, 
France, England, Ireland, and Scotland. Inthe Spring of 1874, 
he was licensed ad interim, and in the autumn of the same 
year he was ordained to the work of the gospel ministry. In 
the Spring of 1874, he received a call to the Lutheran church 
Cobleskill, where he labored until January, 1877. In June, he 
became pastor of Trinity Lutheran church, Martin’s Creek, 
Pennsylvania, where he still remains. In 1876, he published 
the “Pastor's Pocket Manual,” and in 1879 the “Minister's 
Hand-Book to Lutheran Hymns, in the Book of Worship.” 

In the cemetery at Germantown, Rev. Dr. Augustus Wacker- 
hagen is buried; at Churchtown, Rev. Johann F. Ries, Rev. 
John G. F. Uhl, (who was never married) and Rev. Jacob Ber- 
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ger; at Ancram, Rev. John F. Smithdeal and Rev. Philip H. 
Turner ; at Hudson, Rev. Thomas Lake and Rev. Levi Schell. 

For 116 years the Lutheran Church in Columbia county was 
served by German pastors; the first native born pastor was 
Rev. Jacob Berger, a native of Scoharie county, who became 
pastor of the churches in Ghent and Valatie, in 1826. Previous 
to that time very little preaching had been attempted in the 
English language. 


savin 
ARTICLE III. 


SECULAR EDUCATION. 
sy A. A. E. Tayior, D. D., President of the University of Wooster. 
“Put up the School with the Church.”— Fohn Knox. 

The crowning glory of the present age lies in the develop- 
ment of true manhood toward its highest ideal, through the 
processes of education. The necessity of universal instruction 
has become the key-note of modern civilization. Every culti- 
vated and live nation eagerly grasping this conviction, is stead- 
ily grappling with the difficulties that lie in the way of its practi- 
cal realization. The leading minds of the age, scientific, philo- 
sophic, religious, all combine to press on the project. The 
greatest discoveries of science, the latest speculative systems of 
philosophy, and the highest applications of inventive genius are 
resolutely directed to the working out of the scheme. In this 
fact all wise and good men rejoice, while they ardently espouse 
the noble cause. It is universally conceded that knowledge is 
power, and that education, in some form, is the fruitful source 
of advanced knowledge. 

But while all this is true, a narrow and fatal spirit has sprung 
up in these latter days, that would limit the definition of edu- 
cation by eliminating its religious element, and confining it to 
secular training, or to the education of the human mind apart 
from the cooperative development of man’s moral and spiritual 
nature. And this modern theory has been loudly vaunted in 
certain popular quarters, that a purely secular education is the 
one thing needful—the secret life and impulse of civilization, 
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liberty, public and private purity, and of the higher condition of 
mankind. It is boldly affirmed to be alone “profitable unto all 


things.” Thus education violently sundered from religion, is 
profiered to the waiting world as the panacea for life’s infinite 
ills and woes, as the summum bonum of a lost humanity. 

It is our present purpose, modestly but earnestly, to take up 
the gauntlet in behalf of the retention of the religious element 
in education. And we would argue that religion alone is the 
vital principle of a true education, without which none of the 
manifold benefits claimed for education can ever be realized. In 
other words, to make the discussion aggressive rather than de- 
fensive, we nail to our academic doors the thesis, that a purely 
secular education without the inclusion of the religious element, 
is not only vicious in principle, but positively destructive in 
practice to education itself, to the true interests of manhood 
and of society, and to national existence. We charge this sys- 
tem with being manifestly false in theory, condemned of history 
and dangerous in application; as alike unphilosophical, contra- 
dictory to experience and impracticable. 


FIRST, THE THEORY OF SECULAR EDUCATION MAY BE SHOWN TO BE 
UTTERLY UNPHILOSOPHICAL. 

1. In the outset it is unphilosopical, because fownded upan a 
partial and imperfect view of the constitution of man. Man's 
nature is not simple, but compound ; therefore a complete sys- 
tem of education evidently should regard all those elements of 
which this nature is composed. The omission of any one com- 
ponent part will vitiate the educational system, and render it 
dwarfed and radically defective. Now, the moral and spiritual 
element is one of the essential parts of this nature. To neglect 
/¢ in education is, therefore, to furnish a man with mental power 
without corresponding moral guidance; to give him an expand- 
ed mind at the expense of a neglected and shriveled soul; brains 
with a torpid conscience; intellectual growth without spiritual 
principle. It is not the body or the mind that is to be educated; 
it is le man. And when a person attempts to omit any one of 
his constitutional elements in education, the result must be an 
education of but part of the man. The only method of escap- 
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ing this conclusion is by the unnatural and false assumption that 
the moral nature will develop itself without education, as it is 
conceded that no other part of man’s nature will thus develop. 

Besides this, the intellectual and moral elements are insepara- 
bly interwoven in our constitution. The intellectual is rooted in 
the moral and spiritual nature. These two must live and devel- 
op together. The affections, the conscience, and the will are 
the constituents of the moral character. They cannot be di- 
vorced ; and one cannot, without destroying that character, pos- 
sibly develop the intellectual part and leave these other elements 
unaffected. The attempt is a psychological absurdity. Could 
it be successiul, it would destroy the integrity of the human 
soul. Intellect and conscience by a law of nature, act and react 
upon each other, and they combine to control the affections and 
to direct the will. To leave religion out of view in a scheme of 
education is thus forcibly and unnaturally to separate mind from 
conscience, to erect an independent monarchy of intellect, and 
to grind the moral nature beneath the iron heel of mental des- 
potism. 

But this theory is most unphilosophical in this respect, be- 
cause the part of the man’s nature proposed to be thus neglect- 
ed is the highest element of his being. Man’s nature is more 
mental than physical, and more moral than mental. Therefore, 


man’s moral nature must control and guide both the physical 


and mental. It is in this preéminence that man possesses the 
likeness of the God-head. Conscience rather than reason stands 
at the helm. It, therefore, claims not only the same scientific 
right within the circle of education as the other elements, but it 
has the first right thereto, the birthright of the spirit. There- 
fore, any system of education that proposes its omission, vio- 
lates the highest rights of the human constitution, and becomes 
at once one-sided aud destructive to the completeness of the 
true humanity as it hath been devised of God. 

2. But secular education is unphilosophical in the next place, 
because BUILT UPON A FALSE VIEW OF THE AIM OF EDUCATION IT- 
sELF. The true purpose of education is by no means exhausted 
when the mind is being trained by study, and being stored with 
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knowledge. For with these uses, and mainly by them, there is 
of necessity constantly progressing the development of charac- 
ter, the making of the man. “Knowledge and culture are zz the 
man, but character zs the man. Education must contemplate 
not only what he is fo know and fo do, but what he is ¢o decome.”’ 
This growth of character is therefore, as related to himself, the 
highest end, as it is the complete product of education. But 
character depends not so much on physical culture, or on men- 
tal progress, as upon construction of life by means of moral 
standards and influences. To refuse a place to these in educa- 
tion is therefore to neglect its chief instrumentality, and to at- 
tempt the ideal manhood without the means absolutely essen- 
tial to that result. 

/n still another view is the secular theory false to the ¢rae 
idea of education, Since man is an immortal being, his immor- 
tality should never for a moment be forgotten. Therefore, 
every scheme of true education will hold in view not only his 
temporal but his efernal development of character and life. 
Now, when you cut off his religious nature from its share of in- 
struction in any system of education, you slight the part that 
mainly has to do with man’s infinitely higher and greater des- 
tiny. In the view of the brief present you forget the eternal 
future. It is this point that Scripture emphasizes. Godliness 
is profitable unto education because it has the promise of the 
life that now is and of that which is to come. Secular educa- 
tion ignores the life that is to come. For Religion alone can 
waken in the mortal the consciousness of his sleeping immor- 
tality, alone can enkindle those desires of fitness for commun- 
ion with the Deity that will lift him towards the Divine like- 
ness. To educate without religion is therefore to develop the 
mortal without recognition of his immortality. 

Yet again, if an education fitted to man’s nature must have 
in constant view his immortality, it must by the same necessity, 
ever regard the Divine Being who alone of himself hath im- 
mortality, and who alone can impart it toanother being. Man 
must be taught concerning God, for two reasons: first, as God 
is that being the restoration of whose image in man is the 
highest ideal of man’s immortality; and secondly, as God is 
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the great and only source of truth and of the means by which 
likeness to Himself may be secured. The knowledge God hath 
given of Himself and of the method of becoming like Him, is 
the highest possible reach of knowledge. And God is the only 
original source of truth and of duty. But secular education 
deprives the mortal at once of his ideal, and of that light by 
which this ideal may be realized. It therefore dwarfs the idea 
of education by reducing it to a mere mental development, in 
a temporal state of ignorance of God, and of the method by 
which man can become like God. Its result is a barren, godless, 
earthly culture. 

3. Secular education is unphilosophical further 7” ‘hat it ts 
founded upon a false view of the moral condition of man. We 
are taught by the Holy Word, and no less by experience, that 
our moral nature is depraved, and ever tends to deeper depths 
of ruin; that the seeds of sin are in the soul itself; that if left 
uninstructed, its progress must be ever downward, away from 
highest manhood, and the image of God. To meet this univer- 
sal difficulty and danger there arises the logical necessity of 
constant and thorough instruction and endeavor in the opposite 
direction. Only by ignoring man’s depravity can the idealist 
justify the omission of his religous training from beside his men- 
tal education. All the leading views of secular education are 
mortally defective at this point. Whether we accept Huxley’s 


scientific scheme which leaves out of account the spiritual ca- 


pacities and needs of man; or Matthew Arnold's zsthetic dream 
that reduces religion to a secondary place, making it a means to 
the higher end of the “many-sided, harmonious, development of 
human nature;” or Spencer’s philosophical system that assigns 
religion, as pertaining to the unknowable, to the region of the 
unknown, as beyond the realms of both consciousness and experi- 
ence; or the more popular notion that, careless alike of Science, 
Aesthetics, and Philosophy, demands separate spheres for the 
study of things mental and things spiritual; in adopting any such 
theory we must fain forget that man’s nature has become radical- 
ly perverse and opposed to God, and that it is this sinful nature 
that is to be educated, in every stage of culture and improvement. 

Still another point secular education neglects; viz., the fact 
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that being thus depraved, and therefore morally disabled, “Ae 
presence of some divine influence ts absolutely essential to the 
correction and elevation of man’s moral nature. The popular 
view that knowledge in itself is sufficient to elevate man’s moral 
nature with the education of his mind, is manifestly unphilo- 
sophical and absurd. Every one knows that the mere knowl- 
edge of evil will not prevent indulgence in evil; that mere 
knowledge of good will not make one good. It is necessary 
to educate the will and affections to obedience to the law of con- 
science. This can be done only by the persistent development 
of the moral nature in the right direction, codrdinately with the 
mental education. Man needs to be instructed to seek the 
power of God, that may enable him to bring his mind and his 
heart into subjection to the Divine will as revealed in the Word 
of inspiration, and interpreted by an educated moral sense. No 
spirit, not even the most devout, can be fed, sustained, and 
strengthened by any purely intellectual process, no matter what 
may be the degree of mental exercise therein. All theories of 
secular education thus manifest either the grossest ignorance, or 
the most culpable carelessness with reference to our actual ex- 
perience of man’s depraved moral nature. 

4. Secular education is again unphilosophical in that it Ao/ds 
a defective view of the nature of morals. While most of the 
advocates of this system admit some degree of moral education 
to be necessary, they declare either that man should acquire 
moral education apart from his intellectual training; or that if 
combined, morals should be imparted separately from religion. 
As to the former theory its partisans hold, that the Church 
should have charge of the moral, and the school cleave only to 
the intellectual development. But we have already endeavored 
to show that it is impossible to segregate the secular from the 
moral because of the nature of the human constitution. They 
are so interwoven as to render it impossible either to smite or 
to seduce them asunder. There is and there can be no middle 
ground on which to stand. To leave out the moral is, from the 
native tendency of man, to develop the immoral. Education 
without morality ever must end in immorality. No religion is 
irreligion in that whole sphere from which religion is omitted. 
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A religious education apart from this mental culture would not 
avail to counteract the loss to morals incurred by the divorce. 
It would be merely to set up two contrasting and opposite sys- 
tems of education at the time when youth is developing all its 
inseparable faculties together. Moreover, it is impossible to 
find text-books and to pursue an education without constantly 
crossing the path of morals, when some opinion and some influ- 
ence of books and teachers must be inevitably rendered. The 
advocates of the contrary view have sometimes jeeringly scofled 
at the idea of a moral arithmetic. But even an arithmetic may 
contain such a question as this: “If one Frenchman can con- 
quer five Germans, how many Germans can five Frenchmen con- 
quer ?”’—thus fostering a spirit of hatred, pride, and contempt, 
and teaching the grossest immorality, even by means of the inno- 
cent multiplication table. 

As to the other view, that morals can be taught without reli- 
gion, we reply: where is the source of all moral principle but 
in truth? And whence is the spring of truth but in God ? 
And wherein has God revealed the truth, but in immediate con- 
nection with religion and the religious nature? Morality is but 
the practice of the precepts of religion, revealed in the Bible, 
and reflected and fixed in the human soul. If it be objected 


that conscience is the guide of morals, and that conscience may 


be trained apart from religion, the response is ready and con- 
clusive that the conscience is itself of God, being His own mon- 
itor, and that since man is depraved, without the light of reli- 
gion conscience is insufficient as a guide to morals. No morals, 
the world has ever found apart from religion, have proved worth 
the finding. 

But even if morals might be taught apart from religion, why 
should they be? Why neglect the higher source for a second- 
ary dilution? Why not dip from the pure fountain-head in- 
stead of lapping with the tongue far down the muddy stream ? 
If the difficulty lie in the climbing to reach the spring, then it 
is evident that the very climbing may give health and strength, 
and joy in the purer atmosphere, in the quenching of the thirst 
from its original source. But where shall we find our fixed 
standard of morals, if we reject the heavenly test and judge ? 
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Secular teachers of ethics differ, and differ widely, in every age, 
as to what are moral principles. “Is it right to do evil that 
good may come?” “Is it ever lawful to deceive?” Without a 
common standard, who shall become a judge to decide? Hav- 
ing the religion of the Bible, a heavenly exposition of morals, 
surrounded by strong and wholesome sanctions, the only infal- 
lible standard possible, why resort to the folly of neglecting 
this wisdom, to venture upon the open and _ boisterous sea of 
metaphysical disquisitions by weak and erring minds, and of 
consciences that may be seared as with a hot iron? Every true 
theory of morals, therefore, discredits and condemns the posi- 
tion of a purely secular education. 

5. We aver secular education to be unphilosophical again, in 
that it ignores the “he inevitable connection between religion and 
every study to be pursued. Each branch of knowledge has its 
religious side, since each has to do with the works, or with the 
truth of God. Instruction in any branch that leaves this neces- 
sary relation out, must be imperfect, and therefore to that extent 
false. Practically, every branch of knowledge pursued does 
leave religious impressions, for weal or for woe, upon the stu- 
dent's mind. At the same time that Jonathan Edwards, in 
America, by his philosophical studies was entrenching truth 
behind the fundamental principles of the human soul, Francis 
Hutcheson, the father of speculative science in Scotland, from a 
similar stand-point of influence, was diffusing the seeds of error 
throughout the mental and religious world. German philos- 
ophy is the parent of German skepticism and rationalism. 
Even so in the study of the classics and of all modern literature, 
and much more in these days in every department of science, 
and in popular science journals, allied with their discussion of 
primary principles and growing out of their progress at every 
stage of their development, is their teaching concerning God, 
and providence, and the religious life of men. It is impossible for 
a human being to teach such subjects without effecting the pu- 
pil’s view of religion, whether the lesson be intended or not. 


And in fact, men do not so teach without religious impression 
in the result. This truth might be illustrated in detail with ref- 
erence to each branch of knowledge taught in schools and col- 
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leges. It may be confirmed by the prevailing religious opin- 
ions and habits of students instructed under the occupant of 
every teacher’s chair, and by the moral tone of every institu- 
tion of learning. That which secular education would ignore 
in theory, it is compelled by the experience of the world to face 
in practice. Its theory is therefore in this respcct proved both 
unphilosophical and full of moral danger. 

6. Secular education ts further unphilosophic in that it leaves 
out of view the highest and most powerful motives of education. 
It was a saying of Luther that “to pray well is to study well.” 
Religious principle developed with other knowledge furnishes 
higher aims for study than ambition or any mere personal end, 
and higher principles of mental action. It is conscience that 
best stimulates to application and to self-development. Con- 
science awakens mind to the responsibility of its own existence 
and its work, and hdlds it faithful to its tasks. The growth of 
the religious nature thus affords the moral impulse and the 
power by which alone a true education can produce its best re- 
sult in the highest elevation of the man through its exercises. 

7. Again, secular education is unphilosophical because it neg- 
lects the sources of education in the personal influence of teachers 
and companions. It is conceded on all hands that the spirit of 
the schod]l and the moral convictions of the teachers impart 
tone and character to instruction, even far more than mere 
subjects and books. Now, these influences depend upon the 
presence of religious principle in the chairs and in the benches 
of the schools. But to secure true and pure educational in- 
fluences in the atmosphere, there must needs be a positive and 
ever present religious tone and character in the Institution. To 
seek to secure these with religion cast out from instruction, is a 
moral absurdity that stares every true philosophy in the face. 
The very slur cast upon religion by its rejection or neglect, of 
itself will destroy the moral effect, and the effort to produce pos- 
tive religious influence under such painful circumstances, is to 
contradict theory by practice; is to make brick after the straw 
is burned. 

8. Once more secular education is unphilosophical because 7¢ 
refuses to admit the claims which religion makes upon youth at 
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every step of its growth. Nothing is more evident than the 
fact that religion has ever required its precepts to be enforced 
with constancy and with positive power upon youth from in- 
fancy to manhood, and in each sphere and relation of life. The 
teacher shares in parental duty in this respect, and to a large 
degree substitutes his work for that of the parent. Because, for 
various reasons, the parent cannot give time and tuition as he 
should, teachers are employed to fill the gap and train for life 
the youth, at least in part, and very largely in fact. What, 
therefore, is the parent’s duty with reference to religion, becomes 
the teacher’s obligation, which he must fulfil if he would faith- 
fully perform the part assigned. No philosophy of education, 
no secular theory, no political necessity can relieve this pressing 
claim which religion itself enjoins. This divine injunction of 
religion confers the right of religious education upon every 
youth. The attempt to evade it then, becomes a direct viola- 
tion of religious duty on the teacher’s part. Every secular sys- 
tem thus trespasses upon the religious rights of youth as con- 
ferred by divine command, and wrests from him that moral care 
and keeping, the loss of which may be the perversion of this 
life and perchance eternal death. 

This truth is further evident from another consideration. It 
was remarked by Dr. Rush, that “mothers and school-masters 
plant the seeds of nearly all the good and evil that exist in the 
world.” The youthful mind is by far the most susceptible. It 
is here that religious impressions are received that fix the stamp 
upon life. Here is the best opportunity for the entrance of 
those precepts that alone can make life worth the living. Their 
teachable disposition, their awakened curiosity, their opening 
and thirsty minds, their freedom from prejudice, their native 
tendency to religion, their want of experience in evil and the 
early stage of their love for it, afford the best occasion for relig- 
ious culture in the young. Before appetites have become de- 
praved by indulgence, before temptations have conquered them, 
before habits have become forged into fetters, before conscience 
has grown seared, and the will has lost its control for good, 
they are ever the fittest subjects for religion. These facts neces- 
sitate its deep impression upon their untrained and uncorrupted 
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natures. The neglect of religion in the schools will do more 
to nurture infidelity and to confirm immorality than all the posi- 
tive teachings of the wisest and basest betrayers who have ever 
taught irreligion. Can any system be more unphilosophical 
and destructive of the highest interests of the individual and 
the race, than one which insists upon the exclusion of religion 
from the youth while he is thus mentally laying the foundation 
for this life and for the life to come? 
II. Let us turn now 


FROM THE PHILOSOPHICAL TO THE HISTORICAL CONSIDERATION OF 
SECULAR EDUCATION. 

And here we shall find that abolishing religion from alliance 
with education is for the most part a recent experiment, or the 
revival of exceptional, futile and disastrous attempts of distant 
days. From time immemorial religion has been imparted in 
connection with secular knowledge. “Every people, without 
exception, has thought it necessary to teach its religion to its 
children, as the very basis of all other knowledge; has made 
the national religion a national study in childhood.” 

The sacred books of all heathen nations have been assigned 
as text-books for the training of their youth. Ancient Egypt 
pursued this method as far as possible. The Pagans of Greece 
and Rome and of other nations had public schools, in which 
their heathen mythology held a prominent place of study. The 
higher literature of all antiquity is deeply impregnated with the 
popular religion. “The pages of the Koran in every age and 
country wherein Mohammedism has flourished, have been the 
first study of every follower of the false prophet.” The Hebrew 
parent obeyed the divine injunction in this respect. The relig- 
ions of India and China are taught to this day in all their public 
schools. Milman, in his history, has shown that “education, 
among the Romans, was more or less intimately allied with the 
ancient religion; that its vital principle was the worship of the 
gods; that Mercury and the Muses were the tutelary deities of 
the Pagan school.” Springing out of this fact, as a necessity of 
self-preservation, the early Christian Church founded its schools 
in connection with its churches, and so maintained them until 
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Julian, the apostate, interfered and introduced temporarily, but 
in vain, the secular system. During the middle ages, that long 
dark night of education, traces may be found of the religious 
schools, the only remaining hope of learning. Under Charle- 
magne “Bishops were ordered to set up schools to teach both 
grammar and the knowledge of the Scriptures.” Even Hume 
admits the church to have been the depository of learning in 
the days of Alfred. And so long as the church was the exclu- 
sive patron of literature and science, and her abodes remained 
the sole refuge and hiding place of learning, there could not en- 
ter the idea of the separation of education and religion. 

At the time of the Reformation, Calvin, whom Bancroft styles 
“The father of popular education, the inventor of the system of 
free schools,” established in Geneva a system of State instruc- 
tion of all grades in which the church had the selection of 
teachers, and wherein religion was definitely and fully taught. 
Knox in imitation, introduced parochial institutions into Scot- 
land based upon a similar method. The Universities of Eng- 
land were remodeled and restored to the ancient system. In 
Germany, Holland, England, France, the same general plan of 
religious instruction was adopted. Frederick the Great imposed 
regulations requiring children to receive knowledge of Christian 
doctrine and to be instructed in the Scripture, and as D’ Aubigne 
asserts, “The schools which Frederick had founded and _ into 
which Luther had introduced the word of life, became the cen- 
ter of that wide-spreading revolution which regenerated the 
church.” The same principles prevailed in the foundation of all 
the earlier schools and colleges of this country. The first con- 
stitution of Harvard proposed as its object “the promotion of 
piety, morality and learning.” In Yale, about the time of its 
establishment, the professors were tested in qualification, in part 
by the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, which with other relig- 
ious books, was introduced as a text book. Princeton Colleze 
was incorporated with twenty-one members of the Presbyterian 
Synod, of whom a majority were clergymen, the charter dis- 
tinctly recognizing the religious aim of its founders. Within 
twenty vears after its foundation it possessd Professors of Divin- 
ity. Until quite recently no college in this country has been 
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grounded upon any other principle. These facts show conclu- 
sively how completely the conviction has prevailed through all 
the centuries and in all teaching minds, that religion is the only 
safe-guard of education, and therefore, its necessary attendant. 
The modern experiment of secular education is therefore as 
unhistorical, as it is already proved unphilosophical. 

Still further, in showing that Secular Education is unhistori- 
cal, we may quote from a few of the great lights of literature. 
The position of that master-philosopher Bacon, is so well known 
that we need make but a passing mention of his name. Milton, 
in one of his tracts, wrote as follows: “The end of all learning 
is to repair the ruins of our first parents by regaining to know 
God aright, and by that knowledge to love Him, to imitate 
Him, to be like Him, as we may be the nearest by possessing 
our souls of true virtue, which, being united to the heavenly 
grace of faith, makes up the highest perfection.” Locke, whose 
theory as developed by Hamilton, has set the broad current of 
English education, and carried so extensive an influence in mod- 
ern times, held as one of his fundamental views, that “it is the 
business of the master to train the pupils in virtue and good 
manners much more than to communicate learning,” and to this 
end he recommends the study of the catechisms and the Scrip- 
tures. Dr. Johnson also wrote as follows: “Whether we pro- 
vide for action or for conversation; whether we wish to be 
useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the religious and moral 
knowledge of right and wrong.” And Pestalozzi, who has been 
styled the Luther of education, has written very distinctly on 
this point. He says: “Why have I insisted so strongly on at- 
tention to early physical and intellectual education? Because I 
consider these as merely leading to a higher aim, to qualify the 
human being for the full and free use of all the faculties im- 
planted by the Creator, and to direct all these faculties toward 
the perfection of the whole being of man, that he might be ena- 
bled to act in his peculiar station as an instrument of that allwise 
and Almighty power that has called him into life.” And again : 
“Education should not only decide what is to be made of a 
child, but rather inquire what is his destiny as a created and 
responsible being ? What are his faculties as a rational and 
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moral being ? What are the means for their perfection and the 
end held out as the highest object of their efforts by the Al- 
mighty Father of all, both in creation and in the page of reve- 
lation?” Nor need we dweli upon the well known opinions of 
that eminent educator Dr. Arnold, who was both greater and 
wiser than his learned, zsthetical, but erratic son. The views 
of the profound French philosopher, Cousin, to the same effect, 
are familiar to all. Even Mr. Froude, in one of his celebrated 
“Short Studies,” has shown how much we lose by not pursuing 
the Bible method of instruction. Thus we find the theory of 
secular education arrayed, not only against the established ex- 
perience of history, but against the opinions of the wisest and 
most enlightened of the great names who have made the history 
of education their study, and who have written in the latest 
centuries of its higher and nobler career. 

III. We turn now to a briefer consideration of the third as- 
pect in which this subject may be viewed, and earnestly aver 
that 
THIS THEORY OF SECULAR EDUCATION IS PROVED IN PRATICE TO BE 

UNEQUAL TO THE TRUE AND FULL DEVELOPMENT OF MAN 
IN HIS HIGHEST NATURE AND LOFTIEST POWERS. 

This may be shown first, in reference to nations. Greece isa 
familiar illustration. From the time of Cyrus to that of Alex- 
ander, the Greeks were gradually improving. What a vast ar- 
ray of warriors, statesmen, philosophers, poets, historians, 
painters, architects, sculptors, do we here behold! Never had 
mere culture such perfect sway, and so fair an arena for the solu- 
tion of its problem of independent action. The Grecian phi- 
losophy was the prevailing spirit that shaped and ruled popular 
education. But it depreciated man’s moral nature in its meth- 
ods of instruction. And what was the moral result? While 
Socrates was learning eloquence at the shrine of Aspasia, it was 
an eloquence deeply infected with moral pollution. Every vir- 
tuous woman was condemned to a state of seclusion, and she 
whe wanted fame could procure it only at the sacrifice of her 
innocence. All the glorious attainments of knowledge and cul- 
ture were shrouded beneath the blackest veil of moral corrup- 
tion and degradation. Let Mr. Froude here speak again. He 
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says: “Exquisite as was their sense of beauty—of beauty of mind 
as well as of beauty of form * * they had little or no idea 
of what we mean by morality. With a few rare exceptions, 
pollution too detestable to be even named among ourselves was 
of familiar and daily occurrence among their greatest men; was 
no reproach to philosopher or to statesmen, and was not sup- 
posed to be incompatible, and was not, in fact, incompatible 
with any of those especial excellencies which we so much ad- 
mire in the Greek character.” So also in Egypt and Rome, the 
period of their highest enlightenment became the very illustra- 
tion of their lowest depravity, and of their wildest anarchy 
ending in final subjection to the severest tyranny of military 
despots. They had learning without the moral education of a 
pure and holy religion. In more recent times, France, for whom 
the boast of the highest civilization of modern times has been 
so persistently made, in the very culmination of her intellectual 
culture, for want of this attendant, moral education, was plunged 
into horrors too fearful and deep to be described by any pen 
but the sword, or with any other ink than blood. Paris became 
an earthly Pandemonium, so that even Robespierre in the very 
convention that officially declared there was no God, was forced 
to exclaim: If there were no God, a wise government would 
invent one.” And looking back on those inconceivable hor- 
rors, Napoleon is said to have declared, that “no society can 
exist without morals, and there can be no sound morals without 
religion. Hence, there is no firm or durable bulwark for a 
state, but what religion constructs ; let, therefore, every school 
throughout the land assume the precepts of religion as the 
basis of instruction. Experience has torn the veil from our 
eyes.” And did we need amore recent illustration by way 
of contrast, we might observe the influence of the non-religious 
colleges of India under the control of the East India Company, 
from which all Christian influence and instruction were excluded, 
where not even the name of Jehovah might be mentioned ; as 
compared with the wise, elevating and purifying influences of 
the Christian school of Dr. Duff, in Calcutta. In all ages and 
in every nation, the story of education, apart from religion, con- 
tains precisely the same terrible warning. 
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Now when we turn from nations to ivdividua/s, the lesson ap- 
pears no less clear and no less emphatic. History is studded 
with grand names, as the heavens are studded with stars, names 
of those who stood prominent in intellectual power, and loftiest 
in attainments, in their day, yet upon whose characters rest the 
foulest stains, because of their want of moral culturc. Look 
upon Cesar and Augustus, Voltaire and Rosseau, Shelly, Burns, 
and Byron; and pity spares our own country in the examples 
afforded by her brief career. Let the sad wail of one of these 
most gifted sons of earth, as he sings the trembling requiem of 
a blighted and lost life, become our perpetual warning: 


“My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker and the grief 

Are mine alone. 


The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle, 
No torch is lighted at its blaze—- 

A funeral pile.” 


Set over in contrast with these ruined giants of intellect a 
thousand names of men no less intellectual, no less learned, but 
who cultivated their higher nature beside their mental faculties, 
and who shine as jewels, whose purity and lustre the severest 
critic may never question; then let the argument stand and 
speak for itself in thunder tones. 

That ¢hzs theory of secular education is thoroughly impractica- 
ble, is shown finally in the extravagance and falsity of the pop- 
ular views which spring up in immediate connection therewith. 
Its boldest advocates are constantly impressing upon the public 
ear the conclusion that education alone is the remedy for crime, 
poverty and wretchedness. Simply to educate the people, they 
claim, will lift the poor to wealth, give peace in place of misery, 
depopulate our prisons, transform our penitentiaries into manu- 
factories, disband our police, change our courts into colleges, and 
relieve the need for all asylums, but those for natural born idiots, 
for which class of inmates there is likely—under such a vision- 
ary scheme—to be need for abundant room. We are told of 
wonderful statistics proving that the great majority of convicts 
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are from the ignorant classes, and showing by figures and facts 
that the removal of ignorance will prove the death of criminal- 
ity. Now we reply that careful statistics made a few years since, 
show that in Scotland the educated criminals were as two to one 
of the uneducated. The same was proved to be the fact in regard 
to America. It was also demonstrated that in England, France, 
and this country, the increase of crime was in direct ratio to the 
increase of popular education; and the relative increase great- 
est in the most educated sections of these countries. De 
Tocqueville, writing on the Penitentiary system of the United 
States, has verified these statements. And abundant proof 
might be brought even in our recent experience, and in high 
places among ourselves, to show that ignorance alone is not the 
parent of public immorality. You may look at our own cities 
where educational privileges are the most extensive, and observe 
facts for yourselves. Besides, we must remember that the most 
educated criminals are the most likely to escape detection, and 
leave their ignorant tools in the clutches of the law. We must 
remember that there are other causes far more productive of 
crime than ignorance. Selfishness, greed for wealth, ambition 
that buys place by the sale of the soul, passions aroused by 
competition, with many other causes, are ever operating to pro- 
duce increase of crime. And all these sources education may 
and does aid rather than remove. Knowledge itself is nothing 
more than power; and power in itself may be wielded for 
wrong, as readily as for right. Knowledge is not, and cannot 
be shown to be principle, or to be necessarily allied to virtue. 
But moral principle alone is sufficient to restrain any man, 
whether educated or not, from the commission of crime. The 
very power imparted by knowledge may but make the crimi- 
nality more gigantic and more successful. The wisest man may 
prove the most dangerous man. Solomon had seven hundred 
wives. It is not the quantity, but the character of knowledge, 
not the lore but the virtue, that purifies and saves. Therefore 
the more knowledge we have the more need is there of moral 
education by its side. Dr. Channing well wrote “The exalta- 
tion of talent as it is called, above virtue and religion, is the 
curse of the age. Talent is worshiped; but if divorced from 
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rectitude it will prove more a demon than a God.” But secular 
education worships talent. And in the language of another 
gifted writer, “Better that men should remain in ignorance than 
that they should eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, only 
to be made more subtle and powerful adversaries of God and 
humanity.” The great betrayers of men and of nations, the 
world’s tyrants, corrupters, destroyers; those whose writings 
have undermined virtue, and most advanced infidelity; who 
have reconciled minds to evil, won weak hearts, and drugged 
conscience into sleep, have been men of the highest talent, and 
of the best education. Does this then destroy the argument for 
education? By no means. But it teaches plainly, that with the 
increased power accruing to mankind through education, there 
must ever be a constant and corresponding advance in morality 
and religion. It proves most satisfactorily that any theory that 
plucks out religion from the center of education, thereby re- 
moves its purifying and protecting power, imperils every high- 
est and best interest of humanity, and leaves mankind a prey to 
most potent foes. It is better to lie down with the lamb than 
with the lion, with ignorance than with uncontrolled and mis- 
guided education. But better far is it to be housed with the 
man than with either lamb or lion; with the truly and com- 
pletely developed soul than with the weakness of ignorance, or 
the vice of demoralized knowledge. 

We have been brought, by the grace of God, through more 
than a century of our Republic. The eyes of the nations are 
fixed upon us in wonder for the past, and in earnest inquiry for 
the future. For nothing has America become more noted than 
for her advance in education. During this century our popular 
instruction has been for the most part closely identified with 
moral and religious development. In this theory and practice 
of the fathers mainly, is to be found the secret of our national 
progress and prospective endurance. It is time that we should 
soberly and most seriously consider the relation of religion in 
education to our national life. Can there be any question upon 
the subject? Was Bolingbroke wise, when he wrote that “Re- 
ligion is necessary to strengthen, and that it contributes to the 
support.of government cannot be denied without contradicting 
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both reason and experience.” Was Butler right, when he 
averred that reason or intelligence is unable to restrain brute 
force when aroused by passion, that religion alone can control 
or even convert into good such force? It has been declared 
that “without the Bible this Republic would never have existed.” 
May it not be also asserted that without the Bible as the source 
of moral and religious instruction, this Republic cannot hope to 
continue? Survey the character of the freedom we here enjoy. 
Can this mutual dependence of fellow-citizens for self-control, upon 
which principle our nation is established, possibly be maintained 
without the perpetual infusion in our rising citizens of morality and 
religion, as the great principles and securities for this self-gov- 
ernment of independent citizens? Our form of government 
beyond all others ever attempted, requires not only intelligence, 
but virtue for its security and perpetuity. This it is that most 
affects the destiny of our State in the solution of its experiment 
of freedom ; an experiment it is making not only for itself, but 
for the modern world and the nations yet to come. What shall 
be the secret of its success? Most solemnly do we believe that 
about the problem herein considered, centers our national life 
and hopes, and with equally cogent and profound convictions 
do we here maintain, that the ultimate prevalence in practice of 
the theory of Secular Education will prove the beginning of our 
downfall, the sounding of the deathknell of our national liber- 
ties. It cannot be otherwise while man remains corrupt by na- 
ture, and while God sits as God eternal in the Heavens. 
VoL. X. No. 1. 10 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS, 
By REv. Dr. Geo. H. SCHODDE, Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. 


That school of Exegesis and Isagogics, which loves to claim 
adherence to the historico-critical methods in its investigation 
of the Biblical records, is constantly gaining ground. Its birth- 
place is Germany, and there its supporters have given expres- 
sion to its ideas, in a steadily increasing avalanche of literary 
productions, whose influence the surrounding nations have not 
been able to resist. Especially in Holland and America, and to 
a great extent in England also, the new gospel has found open 
ears and ready hearts. Owing to a better acquaintance on the 
part of our people with literary productions of this character, 
liberal ideas concerning the origin, authenticity, and purpose of 
the different portions of our biblical canon, have become popu- 
ular, and hence produced a general laxness in the theological 
world and a departure from old views never before called in 
question. The laity has followed suit, and is in secret even 
more ready than their teachers to desert the old landmarks. It 
was not’ idle curiosity alone, or principally, that induced thous- 
ands to throng to the lecture-room of Ingersoll and hear his 
account of the mistakes of Moses, but it was that spirit of false 
liberality, now so easily finding expression in speech and print, 
which demands submission to new views simply because of their 
novelty, and will accept almost any hypothesis, if only it con- 
tradicts the accepted beliefs of the Church. That this spirit is 
continually increasing in strength, and that the Old Testament 
is the main sufferer, because an attack on it, the shadow of the 
real essence, is regarded as less criminal than one on the New, 
can be denied only by those who have not studied the signs of 
the times, and whose acquaintance with our people and liter- 
ature is very limited. Thus the Church is again called upon, 
as in its early days, to defend the sacred character and divine 
source of this book of books. This negative spirit, which we 
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see increasing the number of its adherents daily, being only the 
practical result of the investigation of the biblical critics of the 
liberal school, it will not be lost labor to examine the reasons 
that have led to the new views, as well as those which must 
compel the Church of Christ to combat them with all her 
strength. 

The target against which the most and strongest critical er- 
rors are directed is the book of Genesis. That the contents of 
this book are not a matter of history, but only a collection of 
myths, which must under all circumstances be sacrificed, is in 
educated circles now almost an axiom, and is so confidently an- 
nounced as a certain result of modern investigation, that it takes 
some courage to stand up for the old views. It has become 
fashionable to speak of a Hebrew mythology and biblical fables, 
and strong efforts have been made to prove the identity of the 
accounts in Genesis of the creation, deluge, the patriarchs, &c., 
and the myths of the Vedas and Avesta. It must be confessed 
that investigators have wasted a vast amount of erudition on 
such efforts, but the result in each and every case has been 
hopeless hypotheses and ridiculous combinations. True, not all 
commentators go so far; but that Genesis contains no history, 
but only myths and fables, partly identical with those of the 
surrounding oriental nations, and partly peculiar to the Hebrew 
race, is an idea that has become one of the fundamental notions 
in the liberal system. It would, however, be an injustice to this 
system if we were to pass on without first clearly explaining what 
it understands by the word “myth.” In common language it 
is practically regarded as identical with “uncertain,” “not trust 
worthy,” or even “untrue.” That the “audiatur et altera pars,” 
may not be violated here it must be remembered that, theor- 
etically at least, the critical school does not adopt this com- 
monly received acceptation of the word. Although the word 
“mythology” has never been scientifically defined, still Strauss 
definition of the so-called New Testament myths can, mutatis 
mutandis, be accepted as expressing the idea. In his “Life of 
Christ,” Strauss says: “The myths are the historical embodi- 
ment of originally Christian ideas, formed in unintentional poeti- 
cal fables.” To save the idea it is thought necessary to sacrifice 
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the history, to protect the “kernel” one must throw away the 
shell. In defence of this most arbitrary procedure, in which it is 
most difficult for an ordinary human being to see how the idea, 
which is called Revelation, shall be preserved,, when the history, 
the vehicle of that idea, is to be cast aside, the startling hy- 
pothesis is announced, that in the older portions of the first cove- 
nant, mythology was chosen by the Divine Spirit as a medium 
of revelation. As in the New Testament, the Holy Spirit ac- 
commodated Himself even to the linguistic peculiarities and 
deficiencies of the writers, thus it is stated, He accommoda- 
ted Himself to the spirit of the Old Testament writers and to 
their times, and through the medium of the then common fa- 
bles and myths sent forth the revelations intended for God's 
people. In this manner, ¢. g., it is regarded as quite safe to 
doubt the personal existence of a man called Abraham, but not- 
withstanding this, the ideas that the story of his life presents a 
man who by faith conquers and becomes the father of the faith- 
ful, is a matter of divine revelation. The fundamental ideas in 
Gen. I. and II. are regarded as revelation, but this does not 
include that the world was created in six days, nor exclude a 
disharmony with the results of astronomy and geology. The 
strongest defence of this mediumship of mythology is found in 
the second edition of the learned work of Prof. Schultz, A/ftes- 
tamentliche Theologic, 1878, and the practical workings can be 
seen in many of the newer commentaries, ¢. g., in that whole 
series of works known as: Aursgefasstes Exegetisches Hand- 
buch sum Alten Testament. In view of such fascinating and 
dangerous hypotheses, it becomes necessary for every conscien- 
tious Christian to question himself concerning the reasons why 
he must cling to the belief which the Church has accepted for 
so many centuries, and defend the historical character of that 
book which gives an account of the origin of the world and 
humanity and of the kingdom of God on earth. 

Augustin Quest. in Exod. 73, says: “In Veteri Testamento 
Novum latet, in Novo Vetus patet;” the best commentary on 
the Old Testament is the New, and the best exegetes of the Old 
Testament are Christ and the apostles. Only he who has no 
eye for the Divine side of revelation, and cannot recognize in 
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both Old and New Testaments the gradual unfolding of God as 
to His person and plans, made manifest in both covenants by 
the One Spirit, can refuse to adopt the interpretation of the Old 
Testament found in the New. When the inspired writers of the 
New Covenant, and above all the Founder of this Covenant, 
give their views orf the character of the words revealed to the 
prophets of old, then our exegesis must conform to these views, 
no matter what difficulties may be in the way. It is still better 
to adopt the wxiform teachings of the New Testament on this 
subject than the dozens of variegated theories of modern crit- 
ics. If, then, the proof can be brought that Christ and the 
Apostles regarded the book of Genesis as historical, the ques- 
tion as to the character is decided for the Christian. This proof 
can easily be brought, and as it has been the greatest stumbling 
block for the heroes of the mythological theory, its force must 
not be undervalued. In Matt. 1 : 1 sqq., and Luke 3 : 33 sqq., 
the genealogical tables recorded in Genesis are recognized as 
historically true. It is well to notice that this list, covering a 
period of about two thousand years, only in the latter portion 
of which written records are kept, and in which accordingly er- 
rors could most easily have crept in, is not regarded by the 
Evangelists as a catalogue of names invented by the children of 
Israel, when the national feeling became powerful, and a connec- 
tion between the present and the ages passed became a recog- 
nized want, but as objectively true. It is a fact not to be denied, 
that not only those circumstances recorded in Genesis that refer 
to the ordinary affairs and experiences of the patriarchs, which 
could possibly have happened to other persons as well, such as 
the wanderings of Abraham, the quiet life of Isaac, and the ad- 
ventures of Jacob, are uniformly throughout the New Testament 
accepted as authenticated facts, as, e. g., can be seen by the im- 
portant service rendered by the personal experiences of Abra- 
ham to Paul’s elucidation of his doctrine of salvation by faith 
alone, but also those statements in which it would be almost 
natural to suspect a myth or a fable, are taken as historical and 
made the basis of a doctrinal or moral discussion. It is thus 
with the wonderful translation of Enoch, in Heb. 11:5; the 
transformation of Lot’s wife, in Luke 17 : 32, the destruction of 
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Sodom and Gomorrah, Matt. 11 : 23, 24, and the history of 
Noah, Luke 17 : 26-29. As is done in other cases, where the 
Old Testament records events that are possible only on the sup- 
position of God’s immediate influence, the strangeness of these 
stories do not hinder the Evangelists and Apostles from openly 
or tacitly accepting them as true,—cf. Matt. 11 : 12, 40; Luke 4: 
25; John 6: 49 sqq. The method pursued by Stephen in his 
last address, Acts 7 : 2-17, in which even the minutia of the nar- 
ratives in Genesis are adopted as undoubted facts, shows plainly 
and distinctly in what light the writers of the New Testament 
regarded this book. Although this book has not been quoted 
in the New Testament as often as others, especially the prophets 
who are constantly cited to prove the Messianic character of 
Christ, still, as has been seen and as a careful reading would ver- 
ify, the contents of the first and oldest book of the sacred rec- 
ord were not considered myths, but history. This is true not 
only in these individual cases ; the whole of the New Testament 
pre-supposes this. The new covenant can be understood only 
on the basis of the old; the old was founded in the historical 
narratives of Genesis. Without accepting the objective truth 
of the facts recorded of the first Adam, it is impossible to un- 
derstand the peculiar work and mission of the second. The 
origin of the human race, one in sin and one in salvation, the 
source of man’s misery and the first gleams of the hope of deliv- 
ery, the abundant proof of God’s mercy and care, in short, the 
beginnings of which Christ and Christianity are the end, are all 
here recorded in connection with historical events, which events 
dare not be deprived of this historical character without being 
robbed at the same time of their religious ideas and purposes. 
Even if there were no specific references in the New. Testament 
to vindicate the truth of the histories in Genesis, the history of 
the Theocracy, of Israel, and above all the life and labor of 
Christ, throughout pre-supposing the objective reality of these 
recorded events, would prove it was not mythology that the au- 
thor of Genesis recorded, but history and truth. For a Chris- 
tian, then, to whom the Founder and the records of his faith 
are sources of truth, the mythological hypothesis can have no 
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attraction; and that the objections made against this belief are 
without validity, we hope to show presently. 

The objections urged against the possibility of historical 
truthfulness in the book under consideration, nearly all center in 
the refusal to acknowledge the wonderful transactions and mir- 
acles there related. Although a flat denial of the possibility of 
miracles, so current in the past decades, is not expressed, except 
by the most abstract of deistic thinkers, still the reality of these 
in the early history of mankind and of Israel are regarded as at 
variance with facts. We are told that there was no necessity or 
probability of such events, and if historical criticism is entitled 
—as is really the case—to deny and stamp as myths similar ac- 
counts in the legendary records of the Greeks and Romans, this 
same method must be applied by investigators in the examina- 
tion of the biblical records; the method pursued by Niebuhr in 
the analization of the early history of Rome should be adopted 
here, and carried out to its bitter end, no matter what becomes 
of the traditional views hitherto entertained. We see that ex- 
egetes demand only the application of the newly discovered 
rule in hermeneutics, that the records of Israel’s history must sub- 
mit to be placed on the same Procrustean bed on which other 
records have been placed, and that the rules of criticism which 
abstract logical cogitation demands for the investigation of 
other ancient records, must be applied to the Bible also; that 
Genesis must be interpreted by the same rules that apply to 
Herodotus and Livy. This conclusion would be correct if the 
premises were the same, but as these are not the same, the con- 
clusion must fall. This is necessary for one most valid reason ; 
there was an agency at work in the composition of our biblical 
books that was lacking in profane writers, and this agency was 
the Spirit of truth, the Spirit of God, guiding the hand and 
heart of the writer. There was then in the composition of our 
Genesis, as all the other books of Holy Writ, an agency that 
vouches for the truth of the records, and hence it is, considered 
from this standpoint, both illogical and unjust to submit Gene- 
sis in every respect to the same rules of criticism that we are 
compelled to apply to the early records of other nations. If 
inspiration is to mean anything at all, and is not the empty ex- 
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pression of an empty thought, then it must certify for us the 
absolute integrity and truthfulness of the narratives and doc- 
trines it has promulgated. Otherwise it isa mist which we can- 
not grasp and cannot hold. Toa Christian these records have 
not only the possibility, but the reality of truthful presentation. 
This, then, being established, that the sacred writers, guided by 
the Spirit of truth, could if they would give a faithful account, 
even a long time after the recorded events transpired, and that 
accordingly for this reason we are not compelled to cast these 
accounts aside as worthless, as we are compelled to do in other 
cases, it will be necessary to examine the records themselves to 
see if their contents are such as to vindicate their historical char- 
acter. That our Genesis is full of miracles and wonders, full of 
supernatural events that defy the laws of nature and the ordi- 
nary course of human events, cannot and should not be denied. 
It would be a false exegesis to attempt to explain them away ; 
and if we examine the history of Israel in the light that later rev- 
elation throws upon it, we dare not make this attempt. It is 
asserted that we have no right to expect these miraculous things 
in the history of Israel any more than in the history of other 
nations. The assertion is totally false. In the pre-Christian 
era the relation of God was not the same to all nations. The 
heathen nations had indeed a revelation in nature and con- 
science (Rom. I : 19-21, 32; 2: 14,15; Acts 14:17; 17: 26, 
27), but not a special one, and accordingly God let them “walk 
in their own ways” (Acts 14:16; Eph. 2: 11, 12; 1 Pet. 2; 
10; Rom. 9: 24, 25; 10: 19, 20). Not so with Israel; they 
had a special revelation, and to them God stood in a special re- 
lationship. And of heathen nations God had chosen Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob (Acts 13:17), who, together with their de- 
scendants, the children of Israel, were made the recipients of 
special revelations and blessings (Heb. 1: 1; Luke I : 55, 73; 
John 8 : 56; Acts 7: 5 sqq.; Rom. 4: II sqq.) and were to be 
His special people and congregation, the ground on which sal- 
vation for all men should grow and prosper (Luke 1 : 54; John 
4:22; Acts 3:25; Rom. 11:12; Gal. 3:8). The whole 
New Testament considers Israel as the congregation of God, 
in the midst of those nations who had fallen away from God, 
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(Luke 1 : 68, 77; 2: 32; Romii:1, 2).* With the instruc- 
tion gained by these views of the New Testament, we will be 
able to understand the character which the history of Israel, as 
the bearer of God’s revelation, must of necessity assume. As 
God was educating His people for a certain object and purpose, 
He could not, and did not, let them “go in their own ways,” as 
those who were not under the same discipline ; but to attain this 
object, it became necessary to allow agencies to work that were 
not human, since these could not have reached the goal intended. 
In the history of Israel, then, factors are at work which we must 
vainly seek in other nations; there are continual immediate influ- 
ences from the part of God directing and guiding His people so 
that they might become in reality what God had intended them 
to be. And, as the nature of the case demands, we must expect 
in this history events such as could nowhere else be regarded as 
historical. As it is God who is here the prime agency, there 
will be events which cannot be explained on the ground of the 
activity of human factors alone, but narratives of events that go 
beyond and surpass human possibilities. Looking at Genesis 
in this light, derived from later revelation, we see it could not 
be otherwise than it is, and accordingly any supernatural and 
superhuman events there recorded are not to be regarded as 
impossible or improbable, but as historical. Were the same 
events recorded of the history of other nations, we would be 
compelled to regard them as fables. For instance, should Greek, 
Persian, or Indian history, contain an account similar to the 
passage through the Red sea by the children of Israel, we 
would without any hesitancy pronounce it false, because such 
an abrogation of nature’s laws as this event presupposes, is only 
possible where Divinity stands in such a peculiar relationship toa 
nation as the word of God says He stood to Israel. The miracu- 
lous events in the fate of this people, are something that must be 
expected and must have taken place, else the promises of prov- 
dential interference and guidance would have been in vain. As 
God is a factor in the development of this history, those events, 
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which are manifestly against the laws of time and space as they 
are valid for human powers, must necessarily form a portion of 
that history, since God is not subject to, but above, these laws, 
and these narratives, far from proving the mythical character of 
the records, are rather proofs that the events transpired exactly 
as they are recorded. If the book of Genesis contained only 
such events as could have transpired in the history of other na- 
tions, we would be compelled to believe that it was not a truly 
historical account, as the premises demand extraordinary events 
in the development of Israel's history. Here the unnatural is 
natural. To understand and appreciate this argument, nothing 
is required but an acknowledgment of the possibility and re- 
ality of a divine interference in the laws of nature and of his- 
tory, and an acceptation of Israel’s history which the New Tes- 
tament writers promulgate. From a Christian standpoint the 
miraculous events found in the book of Genesis are not an im- 
peachment of its historical character, but rather a vindication of 
this claim. 

But other objections must be met. One of these has been 
urged with especial vigor, and must be confessed to be of a 
fascinating character. We are told that the book under consid- 
eration is not the work of one man, but is composed or compiled 
from a great many sources, and the analization into Elohistic 
and Jehovistic portions, on the basis of the certainly enigmati- 
cal mode of the names Jehovah and Elohim by the writer 
of our book, is widely spread and is clung to with a wonderful 
tenacity. A French physician, Astruc, (1684-1766) first noticed 
this peculiar change in the names of God, and thus became the 
father of that new science which might be called Biblical Anat- 
omy. His children are called legion, and a student of the Old 
Testament is now scarcely respectable unless he confidently dis- 
sects the Pentateuch into two or more elements, and points out 
the many places in which the one account contradicts the other. 
It must be acknowledged that the mosaic which is made of the 
names of God in the Pentateuch is a crux interpretum, which to 
this day is yet waiting for an entirely satisfactory explanation, 
but then it is equally certain that these names do not warrant 
the assumption of different elements in the composition of Gen- 
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esis. For the careful and cautious investigator this is already 
proved by the babylonian confusion that reigns supreme in the 
camp of those anatomical heroes. It is most literally true that 
not two of them entirely agree as to the number of elements, 
the portions that belong to each, or the time of their composi- 
tion. From Bleek’s two, the number of those who are an- 
nounced as contributors varies to Astruc’s ten. And even 
where there is some harmony, as ¢. ¢., owing mainly to Ewald’s 
influence, in that portion attributed to the older Elohist, there 
is a kaleidscope of opinions on the time of writing, some, ¢. ¢. 
Bleek, claiming the time of Saul’s rule, others a later period, 
and the newest and most fashionable school the time of Ezra. 
In this manner critics literally make Jewish history stand on its 
head, by regarding the Levitical laws and priesthood, which are 
contained in the older Elohistic portions, as the result and not 
the beginning of this history. This “confusion worse confound- 
ed” clearly shows that we are here handling not certain and true 


results of criticism, not even theories, but simply hypotheses ; 
and caution demands that we make haste slowly before we join 


our voices in the triumphant cry of the blessings of modern 
criticism. A close scrutiny of the Hebrew text of Genesis 
makes us even more cautious. The only portion where these 
views seem to have any foundation, are in the first six or seven 
chapters, but the arbitrary manner in which critics are com- 
pelled to tear asunder the rest of the book, dispels even the 
possibility the reader might have entertained in the beginning. 
hus, ¢. g., the biblical account of the deluge, a portion indeed 
full of repetitions and not without difficulties, is dissected in 
such a manner that almost every half verse is assigned to a dif- 
ferent author.* The same is repeatedly done in other portions 
also, so that adopting the views of this school, we would be com- 
pelled to acknowledge a specimen of book-making such as has 
never taken place elsewhere. As long as this anatomical hypoth- 
esis does not stand on a firmer basis, its results cannot be accept- 
ed as true, and some other explanations must be sought for the 
many difficulties and enigmas of the book of Genesis. But 
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critics, regarding their explanations as true, have abused their 
own hypothesis in a shameful manner, and witha criminal reck- 
lessness are willing to accept contradictions and misunderstand- 
iugs between the different composers in each and every part of 
the book. Were the same thumbscrews applied to Tacitus and 
Livy, their histories could easily be proved to contain hundreds 
of discrepancies and contradictions. The perfect willingness to 
see these deficiencies in the revelation of God, is more than sur- 
prising ; on the least pretext it is announced that a disharmony 
exists, so that the impression is left on the reader that exegetes 
find especial pleasure in seeing and pointing out these so-called 
errors. Gen. 2 is said to contradict Gen. 1, containing a differ- 
ent account of the creation, while an easy translation and proper 
appreciation of the object of chap. 2, which is not to give a 
new account, but simply to continue the account of chap. 1 by 
showing the relationship existing between man, the lord of crea- 
tion, and the other creatures, solves every difficulty. Gen. 4, 
in which the name Jehovah is used, contains an account of Cain 
and Abel; chap. 5, employing the name Elohim, speaks only of 
Seth; therefore, it is asserted, the author of chap. 5 knew noth- 
ing of the existence of the two children mentioned in the pre- 
vious chapter. Three times, it is stated in Genesis, the patri- 
archs were in danger of their lives on account of the beauty of 
their wives, twice in the case of Abraham, and once in the case 
of Isaac. Hence, it is confidently said, these three accounts are 
only three fables that sprang from one original trouble, and was 
worked up by difierent writers in different ways. We are there- 
fore asked to condemn the historical character of these events, 
just as if it were impossible for similar circumstances to effect 
similar results at different times. If it were not expressly sta- 
ted, in Gen. 26: 1, that the famine there mentioned was different 
from the one that transpired during the days of Abraham, our 
critics would certainly have identified the two. These speci- 
mens just mentioned are fair average representatives of the con- 
tradictions found in our book, and of the most puerile reasons 
with which they are defended. Christian apologetics have not 
been silenced by these attempts, and it can fairly be asserted 
that able men, such as Hengstenberg, Keil, Lange, and others, 
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have answered the objections urged. Certainly it cannot be as- 
serted that all the difficulties are solved, but it has thus far been 
an impossibility to show one point that could fairly and squarely 
be considered a contradiction in the book of Genesis. That in 
style, logical arrangement of contents, and other outer matters, 
the book does not come up to the requirements of modern rhet- 
oric, does not impugn its truthfulness; we must remember the 
time it was written and the culture of the writer. A person, 
studying the book with open eyes and with rational demands, 
must acknowledge that the zeal with which difficulties are con- 
jured up by investigators has really become a disease of modern 
criticism, which has worked much mischief and will continue to 
do so, until the proper hermeneutical principles are again ap- 
plied, and men do not forget that they are studying God’s word 
and revelation. The results which this school of criticism has 
produced can never find homes in the hearts of Christian peo- 
ple; it undermines the foundation of faith, and consequently 
must share in the process of dissolution, which its representa- 
tive in the church, the “Protestantenverein” of Germany, is now 
engaged in. 

One ‘of the strongest objections which he, who sees in the 
book of Genesis a revelation of God to Israel and the Church, 
must urge against the method of those who seek to analyze the 
book into different elements, is the manner in which improper, 
or even dishonest motives are ascribed to the different writers. 
They are all represented as having a certain tendency and ob- 
ject in view, and to have made their choice of materials and 
their manner of construction with reference to these purposes ; 
in other words, said to be what are called “Tendenzschriften.” 
Certainly there is a legitimate sense in which it is true of all 
books, and consequently of the Biblical books also, that the ma- 
terials are chosen and arranged according to the object of the 
writers, but our critics claim that in the composition of Genesis 
this was done often without reference to truth, and without scru- 
pling to employ pure imagination where historical facts did not 
supply the needed matter. This can be best illustrated by an 
example. The elder Elohist, who has written the so-called 
“Book of Origin” (Colenso), “Das Buch der Urspriinge” 
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(Ewald), which contains all those portions that refer to the Le- 
vitical priesthood and the sacred ordinances and rites of Israel, 
is considered the author of Gen. 1. We are asked by critics to 
believe that in the account of the creation found in this chapter, 
while the fundamental ideas are inspired truths, the division of 
the creation into a six-days’ work, was made by the Levitical au- 
thor, simply in order to explain the origin of the Sabbath, and 
heighten the value of later ordinances on the sanctity of that 
day, and not because it was objectively true that the world was 
created in six days. In other words, the author was dishonest, 
and under the garb of pretended revelation, did not shrink from 
modifying history and facts in order to reach his object. In 
this manner the moral uprightness and truthful character of the 
different writers are impeached, and in the end there is nothing 
left but the work of a shrewd priest, an outspoken partisan and 
a dishonest compiler. The several characters of the Biblical 
records are greatly sacrificed, the moral purity of the writers 
called into question, if only thereby beloved hypotheses are 
supported. 

Over against this belittling impeachment of revelation, out- 
raging the Christian's feelings and convictions, apologetics 
has successfully pointed out the truly natural character of all 
the narratives of Genesis. The contents do not read like fables, 
or like unhistorical laudation of the fathers in Israel, but leave, 
on every mind open to conviction, the impression of absolute 
truthfulness. How very different they are from the records we 
possess of the early adventures of the founders of other nations! 
While in the sacred books of the Indians, Persians, and Egyp- 
tians, in the earliest records of the Greeks and Romans, the 
forefathers are lauded to the skies, and often converted into as- 
sociates of the gods, and even into gods, while their physical 
and moral powers are extolled in the highest degrees, and their 
vices either entirely eradicated or reduced to a minimum of 
shrewdness, the sacred records of Israel’s founders do not bear 
this one-sided character, but by their naturalness in portraying 
both virtue and vice, demand recognition as faithful accounts. 
No attempts are made to hide the weaknesses and sins of the 
patriarchs, no matter how offensive they were to the later Mo- 
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saic law and the religious conscience of Israel. No secret is 
made of the fact that Abraham proceeded from a house in which 
idolatry was practiced; it is not suppressed that Sarah could 
not believe the promise of God, nor that Isaac attempted to 
thwart God's plan by giving his blessing, and therewith the the- 
ocratic succession, to his elder son. The deceptions of Jacob, 
the idolatry in his household, the crimes of Reuben with his 
father’s wife, the criminal practice of Judah, the chief among 
the twelve sons of Jacob, the hatred between the twelve, and 
their horrible sin in selling their brother, their consequent un- 


truthfulness to their father, are all portrayed in vivid pictures 


without embellishment or excuse. Does that look like an un- 
historic account or untruthful glorification of Israel’s heroes ? 
Certainly not; and this eminently natural character of the book 
of Genesis speaks loudly for the fact, that we have records here 
that are entirely different from the fabulous accounts given by 
other people of their great heroes. 

The force of this argument is not broken by the statement 
that these events transpired before the establishment of the Mo- 
saic law; and that therefore they are not looked upon as mor- 
ally wrong, or at least not as much so as was the case in later 
days, that the writers did not intend to make records of crimes 
and shortcomings, but looked upon all these acts as shrewdness 
and signs of a superior mind. There was morality in Israel be- 
fore the Mosaic law; even had God before that time not awak- 
ened a keen sense of right and wrong by special revelation, the 
conscience of Reuben would have told him that this adultery 
was sin, and the actions of Joseph’s brothers clearly show that 
they knew of the criminal nature of their deeds. The book of 
Genesis simply gives history and therefore records facts, no mat- 
ter in what relation these facts stood to the law or to conscience. 
It is no “Tendenzschrift,” nor composed of such writings. Its 
inner character shows that it is intended to be a plain, simple, 
but truthful account of the dealings of God with the early gen- 
erations of man, the actions of the patriarchs in their relation 
to God, and the beginning of the kingdom of God on earth. 

It is further proved to be a truthful presentation of events by 
the fact that wherever the same domain is covered by the his- 
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torical writings of other nations, these harmonize entirely with 
the accounts of Genesis. Very little stress can here be laid on 
the ancient stories we find among both oriental and occidental 
nations concerning the creation of man, the fall, the deluge, and 
the like, as these may be the different modifications which the 
true account, once in the possession of Noah’s family, assumed, 
when mankind increased and separated into families, clans and 
nations. These stories, especially the Chaldee account recently 
deciphered from the cuneiform inscriptions by George Smith 
and others, have a right only to claim interest, and may be of 
practical use in so far as a comparison between them and the 
corresponding Biblical account, shows the vast superiority of 
the latter, and assists in vindicating it as an account not invented 
by human reason, but bestowed by revelation. The period, 
however, in which the history in Genesis runs parallel with the 
accounts by profane writers is the Egyptian, introduced by 
the life and labors of Joseph in that ancient land of culture. 
In the last chapters of this book we find a host of incidental 
references to the political, religious, and social life of the Egyp- 
tians, going into the minutest of details, such as could only have 
been known to one well acquainted with the state of affairs. 
Many of the hieroglyphic accounts and narratives on old Egyp- 
tian manuscripts, covering the same period of time and the same 
circumstances, have been deciphered, and such is the harmony 
between the Biblical record and these accounts, that critics have 
not been able, in any circumstance whatever, even to suspect 
that the former is unauthentic. The account of the customs and 
habits of the Egyptians, their beliefs and prejudices, their social 
character, is so true even to the smallest minutiz, that all who 
have carefully compared the two accounts are surprised at their 
absolute agreement. Even those who deny the historical char- 
acter of this book must acknowledge this harmony. Dillmann, 
e. g., in his commentary on Genesis, p. 417, remarks: “The au- 
thor shows himself well acquainted with the Egyptian customs, 
circumstances and views; errors in this respect are not found, 
and some of his remarks and descriptions seem to be exceed- 
ingly truthful and pointed.” Hengstenberg has made good use 
of this argument, and his book on “Egypten und die fiinf Biicher 
Moses,” can be considered a standard work yet, while all the re- 
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sults of the later investigations in Egyptology are employed in 
the two works of Prof. Ebers, of Leipzig, on the Books of Mo- 
ses and Egyptology, and “Durch Gosen nach Sinai.” A care- 
ful perusal of these works, will show that wherever the state- 
ments of Genesis can be controlled by the cotemporaneous 
chronicles of the nations with which Israel stood in historical 
connection, our Bible-book proves itself to be thoroughly his- 
torical. 

But what must make the Christian most cautious in accept- 
ing the mythological explanation, is the fact that it undermines 
not only the credibility of the book in question, but also of the 
whole Bible. If “the holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit,” (2 Pet. 1 : 21), according to the 
views of the apostles, and some of these statements are shown 
to be false, and the continuity of Biblical truth is thus broken, 
what right have we to consider the other books of the Bible 
true and worthy of belief? If this destructive spirit once gains 
complete ascendency in the Church, it will knock one pillar of 
faith away after the other, and the believer will never have the 
assurance that his faith is centered on truth, and is not an hallu- 
cination. The revelation in the word of God is a continuous 
one ; the Biblical books in our canon form one complete whole, 
and if one stone of the arch of truth crumbles away under the 
blows of criticism, then the whole arch must fall also. The 
New Testament is built upon the Old, and the Old can not be 
intelligently understood, nor its contents be regarded as author- 
itative, without the certainty that the first and oldest portion 
contains truth and not fiction. It is absolutely necessary that 
the careless and step-motherly treatment of the Old Testament, 
which, mainly through the influence of Schleiermacher, has be- 
come so popular in the Protestant Church, should be combatted. 
The truthful character of the Old Testament is necessary for the 
Church of the New, for if Christ and the apostles were mistaken 
in their views of Moses and the prophets, then their own doc- 
trines too may contain errors and are unreliable. The Church 
must therefore do what Christ and the apostles did, and what is 
supported by sufficient evidence, cling and adhere to the histor- 
ical character of the book of Genesis. 

VoL. X. No.1. 12 





Assurance. 


ARTICLE V. 
ASSURANCE, 
By REv. JOEL Swartz, D. D., Harrisburg. 


In the New Testament we read of three kinds of assurance. 
1. The Assurance of Understanding; 2. The Assurance of 
Faith ; 3. The Assurance of H/ope. In each of these cases the 
assurance is qualified by the significant word /i//, so it is not an 
assurance weakened by grave doubts and painful uncertainties, 
but an assurance that rejoices ina completeness of evidence and 
satisfaction. 

These kinds of assurance are not separate and independent, 
but are connected and imply each other in important relations ; 
still, they may be clearly distinguished, and for the purpose of 
intelligible examination, ought to be viewed separately and also 
in their connection and inter-dependence. 


I. THE FULL ASSURANCE OF UNDERSTANDING. 


Of this we read in Col.2: 2. The apostle manifests an earn- 
est desire that not only those whom he immediately addressed, 
as the churches of Colosse and Laodicea, but “as many as have 
not seen his face in the flesh,” z. ¢. all Christians might have 
their hearts comforted, be knit together in love “unto all riches 
of the full assurance of understanding, to the acknowledgment 
of the mystery of God, and of the Father and of Christ.” It is 
evident from the connection of this text, that the “understand- 
ing” longed for by the apostle in behalf of the churches, and 
urged upon Christians, asa most desirable attainment, related to 
the knowledge of the saving truth and power of the gospel. 
He would have them “rooted and built up in Christ and estab- 
lished in the faith,” for two reasons ; first, the negative one, “Lest 
any man should spoil them through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world and 
not after Christ,”—a caution never more necessary than in the 
present age of the world, when science and philosophy, much of 
them falsely so called, are so largely in the hands of skeptical, 
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even atheistic men, and employed for the purpose of uprooting 
the ancient faith, and “beguiling men from the simplicity that is 
in Christ, with enticing words.” And, secondly, that believers 
may “hold the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience,”—may 
know assuredly in whom they have believed, and be so thor- 
oughly persuaded of the truth of the gospel, that they may 
“hold fast the profession of their faith without wavering.” It 
was to give the “most excellent Theophilus” a ground of cer- 
tainty for the things in which he had been instructed, and which 
were most surely believed by the eye witnesses and ministers of 
the word, and those to whom their testimony was delivered, that 
Luke wrote for him an orderly declaration of all that “Jesus be- 
gan both to do and to teach.” 

This full assurance of understanding may consist with much 
remaining ignorance about the content and scope of the gos- 
pel,—for “great is the mystery of godliness’’—but it is incon- 
sistent with any doubt about the certainty and reality of the 
historic truth and divine origin of Christianity. It is a “full as- 
surance of understanding” that is attained not by eliminating 
the incomprehensible, but resting in the “acknowledgment of 
the mystery of God, and the Father, and of Christ.” 

ll. THE FULL ASSURANCE OF FAITH. 

This is spoken of in Heb. 10:22. This presupposes assurance of 
truth in the understanding. “How shall they believe on Him of 
whom they have not heard,” since “faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the Word of God.” Faith requires testimony and can- 
not be begotten without it. Hence a full assurance of faith would 
seem to require as an indispensable prerequisite, that the under- 
standing should be thoroughly established in and fortified by the 
truth. But it is by no means true that the proportion of assurance 
in faith is absolutely correspondent with the measure of assurance 
in the understanding. Faith is not simply intellectual convic- 
tion. “With the /eart man believeth unto righteousness,” whilst 
in the understanding men may “hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness.” That is, the mere possession of truth does not insure 
faith. Even the full assurance of understanding may leave the 
heart cold and estranged from God. The devils believe and 
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tremble. Faith is the soul’s act in the light of the truth. It 
not only confesses with Peter, that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God—a confession in which not only a crucifying centurion may 
join, but even the demons themselves; but it is a faith which 
flies to Christ for refuge from “the wrath to come ;” it securely 
reposes upon Him; it graciously submits to Him and obediently 
follows Him. Faith, indeed, is dependent on the Word, is regu- 
lated by it, but is only begotten through it from a higher source. 
It is the gift of God. More is required than the mere histori- 
cal, objective word, securely lodged in the understanding. Or- 
thodoxy is not faith. “Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” Under the power of this 
faith, the soul enjoys a persuasion of the reality of things eter- 
nal and divine. Not only is it persuaded of these things as 
substantial verities, but it assures itself of a firm, personal in- 
terest in them. It says, “I know in whom I have believed and 
I am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto Him against that day. Believing on the Son of 
God, it has the witness in itself that it has passed from death 
unto life; has the witness of the Spirit of God bearing witness 
within that it wears the divine seal of the adoption into the 
family of God, and isa joint heir with Jesus Christ to an eternal 
kingdom. May this confidence in God through Christ be meas- 
urably mingled with doubt and misgiving as to present safety 
and final salvation? It seems evident from scriptural teaching 
and example that it may. Paul himself feared that whilst 
preaching to others he might, if unfaithful, prove a castaway. 
Again, all those warnings and exhortations addessed to believers 
against the danger and sin of apostacy, if they are anything 
more than idle bursts of rhetoric and an empty display of 
needless concern, show that there are both possibility and danger 
of failing of the grace of God; of making shipwreck of faith; 
of coming short, and thus failing to enter into rest because of 
unbelief. Faith is none the less real because there remain to 
disturb it measures of unsatisfied doubt and watchful apprehen- 
sion. Thomas was a believer no less than Peter, though he was 
an unsatisfied and hesitating disciple. Christ did not treat him 
as a graceless skeptic, or as a criminal delinquent. He would 
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not thus “break a bruised reed or quench the smoking flax.” 
He afforded him clearer evidence and tenderly rebuking his 
unbelief, condescended to satisfy his doubts and stimulate his 
faith. The faith that confesses; “Lord, I believe,” is none the 
less faith because it must tearfully pray ; “help thou mine unbe- 
lief.” All this is only equivalent to saying : I have faith, but it 
is short of full assurance. Whilst it teaches me to acknowledge 
its defect, it inspires me with a desire to have it increased. 

But even the faith that rests most securely ina full persuasion 
of a state of personal safety at present, may not be such as to 
exclude all fears of finally proving a “castaway.” One who can 
say, “I am a child of God; I have passed from death unto life, 
for I have the witness in myself and I feel the spirit of adoption 
in my heart crying, Abba Father,” may not be able to say, 
“because I am a believer now, I shall always infallibly be such.” 
For he who remembers that even angels have not all “kept 
their first estate,” that Adam, made perfectly upright and in the 
image of God, fell into sin; that many eminent servants of God 
have grossly sinned, and “crucified the Son of God afresh,” can- 


not say, without presumption, though these have apostatized, 
yet will I never so deny Christ as to fail of restoration and final 
salvation. 


Along with a reasonable and salutary dread of a possible and 
final apostacy, there may exist a steadfast hope of better things, 
which shall go very far to remove all anxious and distressing 
concern. This hope when so abounding and comforting, as to 
be like a sure and steadfast anchor to the soul, may be called, in 
the language of an apostle, 


Ill. ““THE FULL ASSURANCE OF HOPE.” HEB. VI. IT. 


This gracious state has respect to the future of the believer's 
inheritance. Faith embraces Christ and His salvation as a pres- 
ent possession. Hope anticipates the future, and more or less 
confidently expects and ardently desires the reserved inheritance 
of the saints.” Hope that is seen, is not hope ; “for what a man 
seeth why doth he hope for? If we hope for that we see not, 
then do we with patience wait for it.” Now, the exhortation of 
the apostle is, that we shall foster and cherish this hope so that 
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it may attain to the vigor and completeness of a “full assurance 
of hope unto the end.” Hope for the future grows from exper- 
ience in the past. Thus, if in times of trial and suffering, faith 
has experienced that all God’s promises of grace and strength 
are “yea and amen,” hope takes up that experience and converts 
it into a stable ground of expectation that thus it shall always 
be. In this way then it is that “tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope, and hope maketh 
not ashamed, because the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” It was 
more a full assurance of hope than of faith, as Saurin so elo- 
quently reasons in his famous sermons on Assurance, (Vol. I., 
p. 312, Sermon 37), that led Moses and Joshua, hardly as yet 
on the confines of Palestine to dispose of that country as if they 
had already subdued it. “They made laws concerning kings, 
subjects, priests and Levites ; they distributed towns and prov- 
inces and they described the boundaries of each tribe. It 
should seem, their battles had all been fought and they had 
nothing remaining now but the pleasure of enjoying the fruit 
of their victories.” What induced them in their present condi- 
tion to ignore or certainly to disregard the Anakim with their 
towns “walled as high as heaven,” and all the uncertain fortunes 
of war, and to anticipate, as already theirs, the land of Promise ? 
Resting first upon these promises which God had made to the 
fathers with a full assurance of faith in their divine origin, their 
uncorrupted preservation, their certain application to themselves, 
they ventured, next, to “ope with an absolute certainty that, in 
due time, the land, now in the possession of powerful enemies 
and to be wrested from them only by protracted and arduous strug- 
gles in war, would be theirs, even as God had promised from the 
time of Abraham to the present. The Christian soldier, in like 
manner, resting upon “better promises” to an assured inheri- 
tance, proceeds in holy warfare to combat for his nobler prize. 
Hope shines upon his path as from a pillar of fire, or rather like 
the star of the Magi, it at once points out the journey and fills 
his heart with an overflowing joy. The confidence which ani- 
mates his present struggles, which annihilates all formidable ob- 
stacles, which brings “the distant prospect nigh,” which casts 
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over the gloom and peril of the present the glory of an un- 
doubted and final victory, is the hope which maketh not 
ashamed. 

Hope, resting upon faith and matured by experience, has at- 
tained to the measure of full assurance, when as in the case of 
Paul surveying the universe, it is able calmly to challenge all 
possible and imaginable forces and influences to dislodge its 
anchor from its hold or wrest from it its anticipated possessions. 
“I am persuaded that neither death nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord ”’ 

Having now briefly viewed these three kinds of assurance 
separately and in their connection, we desire to inquire how the 
result stands in relation to that most important matter so much 
emphasized and so prominently brought out in Dr. Sprecher’s 
“Groundwork of a System of Lutheran Theology,” viz: that of 
a personal assurance of salvation. The author of the ’Ground- 
work” holds that the “Principle of the Reformation” as ex- 
pounded by Luther is found in the doctrine of “personal assur- 
ance of salvation” and he accordingly lays it down as a very 
corner-stone in the foundation of his system. 

Under the heading, (chap. 3, p. 85) “Luther’s exposition of 
the principle of the Reformation as involving personal assur- 
ance of salvation,” he proceeds to remark, “As this is the great 
thing which is to be the groundwork of our theology, the 
reader will appreciate the profuseness with which we quote 
from Luther. This personal assurance was the great theme of 
his preaching and writings. This certainly is an essential ele- 
ment of Christian faith.” With all the ability and fulness with 
which this doctrine is treated in the “Groundwork,” it is to be 
regretted that the expression, so frequently employed, is not 
more exactly and rigidly defined. The author is perfectly aware 
that the doctrine of Assurance has been a matter of dispute 
among divines. “When considered (McClintock & Strong, Art. 
Assurance) as implying not only that we are now accepted of 
God through Christ, but that we shall be finally saved, or when 
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it is so taken as to deny a state of salvation to those who are 
not so assured as to be free from all doubt, it is in many views 
objectionable. Assurance of final salvation must stand or fall 
with the doctrine of personal, unconditional election, and is 
chiefly held by divines of the Calvinistic school.” Rev. Richard 
Watson, the learned author of the “Institutes,” whilst admitting 
the expressions, “The full assurance of faith,” and “full assurance 
of hope,” as scriptural, nevertheless deprecates the perverted 
meaning attached to them, and hence prefers such expressions 
as, “A comfortable persuasion or conviction of our justification 
and adoption arising out of the Spirit’s inward and direct testi- 
mony.” (See vol. 2, p. 270, 1.) He says, “There is a current 
and generally understood sense of this term (assurance) among 
persons of the Calvinistic persuasion, implying that the assur- 
ance of our present acceptance and sonship is an assurance of 
our final perseverance and of our indefeasible title to heaven.” 
Hence he prefers the expressions above. “There is also,” pro- 
ceeds this writer, “another reason for the sparing and cautious 
use of the term assurance, which is, that it seems to imply, 
though not necessarily, the absence of all doubt, and shuts out 
all those lower degrees of persuasion which may exist in the 
experience of Christians. For as our faith may not, at first, or 
at all times, be equally strong, the testimony of the Spirit may 
have its degrees of strength and our persuasion and conviction 
be proportionately regulated.” It may be said that this deci- 
dedly anti-Calvinistic divine is excessively sensitive as to the 
use, or rather, grant it, the abuse of the term Assurance; still it 
only shows the need of most careful and guarded definition of 
such a term in a system of theology, especially one that makes 
the doctrine of Assurance so fundamental. 

In which one of the several senses of Assurance does Dr. 
Sprecher employ the term, or does he have a sense different 
from that commonly accepted by both Calvinistic and Arminian 
divines? It is clear from his well-known theological position, 
as also from the “Groundwork” itself, though it is only in the 
latter part of the book (pp. 411-17), where there is a discrimi- 
nating statement of the relations of the Lutheran, Calvinistic, 
and Melanchthonian theories to the subject of Assurance—long 
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after the term had been frequently and familiarly used in the 
early part of the book without definition, that Dr. Sprecher’s 
sense of Assurance is not the Calvinistic one as involving the 
doctrine of unconditional election and irresistible grace; nor is 
it that of Arminian perfectionists, who claim to be so assured as 
to have no remaining doubt by an inner, mystical witness, nor 
does it seem to be exactly that of those who speak of being 
invincibly assured of divine pardon and peace with God, an 
assurance which does not rest upon inferences and conclusions, 
but upon the “witness of the Spirit.” It is something different 
from any or all of these, if a conclusion may be safely drawn 
from the tenor of a masterly and pious and protracted discus- 
sion of “the Principle of the Reformation in its relation to per- 
sonal assurance of salvation.” Taking the extended quotations 
from Luther as a guide to the meaning of “personal assurance” 
in the “Groundwork,” one should say it meant the right and 
duty of the individual believer, without any dictation from the 
Pope, to know for himself the sense of God’s word and the cer- 
tainty of His personal acceptance in the light of it. After 
treating with deserved contempt the arrogant claims of Popes 
and Councils to determine for every one what is the word of 
of God and its meaning, Luther says, (Groundwork, p. 87): 
“Where God’s word and will are clear we will not wait for the 
determination of Councils and Church, but fear God and go 
forward without thinking whether there be a Council or not. 
When Christ calls upon His people to beware of false proph- 
ets, He recognizes not the right of the Pope or the Councils, 
but that of all Christians to decide upon doctrine.” How is 
this decision to be made? Luther answers, p. 93: “There are 
two kinds of clearness, and two kinds of obscurity. The one is 
outward and attaches to the Scripture itself, the other is inward 
inthe heart. There is no man on earth who understands a jot or 
tittle of the scriptures except those who have the Spirit of God.” 
Again (p. 88): “God pours out the Holy Spirit into the heart 
who says in the heart that it is in truth no otherwise than it is 
in the second article ; that the Spirit witnesses with our spirit; 
Vor. X. No. 1. 13 
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that a person attains to this, that he feels it that it is so, that he 
has no manner of doubt, &c.” ’ 

These are strong expressions of assurance, but assurance of 
what ? Not of personal salvation secured by “unconditional 
election and irresistible grace,” nor assurance of personal salva- 
tion which excludes all doubt of finally attaining it. Nor is it the 
assurance of the enthusiastic perfectionist. It is assurance from 
conscious experience of grace in the heart, that God hath re- 
generated it through His word and spirit, and being thus made 
spiritual, “the heart knows and understands the spiritual things 
which the scriptures exhibit.” How the believer knows that he 
is a child of God, whether it be only from the conscious pres- 
ence of the “fruits of the spirit,” “love, joy, peace, &c., (Gal. 
5 : 22) in the heart or whether there must be also a more direct 
and separate witness, antecedent to these fruits and conditional 
for them as maintained by Wesley, Watson and others of the 
Methodist Church, the “Groundwork,” so far as we have discov- 
ered, does not define. It is not so much assurance for personal 
ends of comfort and establishment that the “Groundwork” dis- 
cusses the subject, as for capacity to interpret the scriptures and 
to know God. It does insist with all earnestness upon individ- 
ual conscious experience of the life of God in the soul as the 
indispensable condition of certainty in the interpretation of 
the word of God. It was just the want of this qualification 
which, in Luther’s judgment, had led the Romish Church astray. 
It was the possession of it which gave him such boldness and 
confidence in his exposition of the word. That which gave 
him such certainty, not however, a conceit of infallibility like 
that of the Pope, may be equally enjoyed by all who are “born 
of the Spirit.” Only this, all interpretations, doctrines and dog- 
mas must be tried by the scriptures; if they conform to them, 
well; if not, then no authority of Pope or Councils can make 
them valid and no pretense of supernatural illumination can 
credit them. 

This, if we mistake not, is the assurance for which Luther 
and Melanchthon contended. It is the basis of the “Ground- 
work.” It is the principle revived by Spener and Francke after 
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it had been ignored, if not contemned, by the rigid symbolists of 
the Flacian school. It has characterized the pietistic Luther- 
anism of Halle, and it isthe distinguishing feature of the Luth- 
eranism of the General Synod. 

In this way may every student of the divine word reach a 
full assurance of understanding, of faith and of hope. Paschal’s 
remarkable words contain the secret of the method: “Divine 
things,” says this man of equal piety and learning, “are infinitely 
above nature and God alone can place them in the soul. He 
has designed that they should pass from the heart to the head, 
and not from the head to the heart; and so, as it is necessary 
to know human things in order to love them, it is necessary to 
love divine things in order to know them. Let not the student 
then who would penetrate into the real meaning of the sacred 
text, rely upon the grammar and lexicon, upon conventions and 
institutes of interpretation which cannot lead beyond the letter. 
All true knowledge of Scripture must proceed from the life of 
faith ; we must believe in order to experience, and experience 
in order to understand.” This is very similar to that maxim 
of Anselm adopted by the the profound and pious Schleier- 
macher as his motto for the study of the Scriptures, “Non enim 
quaero intelligere ut credam sed credo ut intelligam. Nam qui 
non crederit, non experietur, et qui experitus non fuerit, non in- 
telliget.” Similarly said the Hallean divines, (Knapp’s Theol., 
p. 12): “The elements of theological science should not be 
drawn solely from the written page of revelation; the contents 
of this page must first be translated to the tablets of the heart ; 
these inward tablets must then be studied and strictly compared 
with the outward letter, and from this faithful and living tran- 
script, corresponding with the original revelation and from this 
revelation thus transferred to the heart the elements of the sys- 
tem must be derived.” In harmony with the Hallean theolo- 
gians is Dr. Sprecher in his “Groundwork,” who has convincingly 
shown that this fundamental conception of the gospel by the 
great reformers, obscured, forgotten, reviled as pietistic fanati- 
cism or enthusiastic mysticism, is preserved through the Halle- 
ans in the Lutheranism of the General Synod. In this Luther- 
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anism and that of all those who have rightly apprehended Luth- 
er’s doctrine and imbibed his spirit—rather the Spirit which ever 
accompanies the word which through him was restored and 
preached again—is found that great distinguishing feature of 
the gospel, viz,: this, that it gives to all who receive it power 
to become the sons of God and to have a sure witness of this 
in the heart, testified to by the Spirit which he hath freely given 
unto them. 

To see how sharply this glorious inheritance of the Lutheran 
Church distinguishes it from the Papal Church which thrust the 
ghostiy—one might also say the ghastly—organism of the hier- 
archy between the individual soul and Christ and denies to it 
all immediate, personal and independent access to God through 
Christ and thus personal assurance of salvation, one needs only 
to hear the Council of Trent, (Sec. vi., Chap. ix., Art. De 
Justificatione): “It is on no account to be maintained that those 
who are really justified ought to feel fully assurred of the fact, 
without any doubt whatever; or that none are absolved and 
justified but those who believe themselves so, or that by this 
faith only absolution and justification are procured; as if he 
who does not believe this, doubts the promises of God and the 
death and resurrection of Christ. For while no godly, person 
ought to doubt the mercy of God, the merit of Christ or the 
virtue and efficacy of the sacraments, so, on the other hand, 
whoever considers his own infirmity and corruption may doubt 
and fear whether he is in a state of grace, since no one can cer- 
tainly and infallibly know that he has obtained the grace of 
God.” Certainly not, if the virtue of absolution and the effi- 
cacy of the sacraments depend on the intentions of the priest 
and his possession of the Holy Spirit. 

Over against this, Luther, as Sir Wm. Hamilton quotes, de- 
clared that “he who hath not assurance spews out faith,” 
and Melanchthon makes assurance “the discriminating line of 
Christianity from heathenism.’”’ The Westminster Assembly, 
affirms the same authority, was the first synod in Protestantism 
to declare that “assurance is not of the essence of faith.” The 
Scottish General Assembly has once and again condemned this, 
the doctrine of Luther, as also that of the other reformers. 
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Whilst, therefore, discriminating the doctrine of “full assur- 
ance” from both Romish hierarchial assumptions of authority to 
dictate individual opinions and propositions of belief, and mys- 
tical raptures and fancies ; from the complacent dreams of per- 
fectionists, from the infallible certainty of salvation based upon 
unconditional election and irresistible grace, and from all other 
kinds of assurance or doubt, let us seek only that assurance 
which comes through an enlightened understanding, living faith 
and a purifying hope. 


ARTICLE VI. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’ INFLUENCE OF JESUS. 
By C. A. Stork, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 


The Bohlen Lectures, 1879. The Influence of Fesus. By Rev. PHILLiPs 
Brooks; delivered in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, 
February, 1879. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 1879. @@mo. pp. 274. 
There are two separate interests attaching to this new book 

of this rapidly rising writer: the one that belongs to the rich- 

ness and beauty of the thoughts it gives, and the other to the 
light it throws on the outline theory of life, on his philosophy 
of Christianity. It is hard to say which is the more fascinating. 

For the full flow of suggestive thoughts, pregnant ideas, poetic 

imagery, subtle analyses of vital questions, that bears one on as 

on the bosom of a deep, serene river, make an interest that is 
sufficient of itself. 

But perhaps to those who have read his earlier publications, 
the “Lectures on Preaching,” and the “Sermons,” the interest of 
having in full the philosophy of religion that the readers of the 
earlier volumes felt was suggested in them, and only suggested, 
is the deeper charm. For, after all, the writers that fascinate 
and hold us permanently are those whose thoughts, beautiful and 
striking as they may be by themselves, are only parts and mem- 
bers of a whole, a system, a unity of truth. 

It was impossible to read Dr. Brooks’ earlier works and not 
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feel such a system underlying all their fine thinking and gracious 
utterances. The Lectures on Preaching were full of suggestion 
and inspiration, but their best suggestion was of some deep 
body of truth that gave body and force to each separate idea. 
So with the Sermons. Diverse as they were in subject and 
treatment one seemed to feel a thread of thought, a key-note of 
feeling that ran through and gave them unity. 

And now in these four lectures on the Influence of Jesus, we 
have laid before us in full the author’s philosophy of “the power 
of Christianity over Man.” On the first page he condenses 
into a few sentences his theory of Christianity, and all that 
comes after is only the unfolding of that one thought. “I have 
been led to think,” he says, “of Christianity not as a system of 
doctrine, but as a personal force, behind which and in which 
there lies one great inspiring idea, which it is the work of the 
personal force to impress upon the life of man. * * The per- 
sonal is the nature of Jesus, full of humanity, full of divinity. 
* * The inspiring idea is the fatherhood of God, and the 
childhood of every man to Him. * * This is the sum of the 
work of the Incarnation.” 

It would be hard to put an idea more clearly than that; and 
as you read on you wonder to see how all the rich and various 
thought that grows out of that opening germ into the succeed- 
ing lectures, is yet only a true development of the one thought. 
It is like seeing the acorn opened, discovering the oak folded 
away in germ in its cell, and then watching the tree grow up 
with branch and sprig and leaf and fruit and color to its full 
proportions. Let us notice just here the marvelous union in 
Dr. Brooks of the analytic and the synthetic faculty. To read 
him at his best is like reading the subtlest philosophy and the 
finest poetry. His process is always analytic. His first notion 
is to analyze, to open your thought and show what it is made 
of: he runs down the line of its growth to its root and shows 
where each fibre comes from, and then having taken it to pieces 
he builds it up again; and so creates the thought as applied to 
life, and gives you back the idea in the completeness of life, but 
also with the added knowledge of its structure and inner consti- 
tution and relation to all other life. This by the way. 
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The idea of Jesus, as our author calls it, he then proceeds to 
unfold in its influence on man through the four sides of his 
moral life, his social life, his emotional life, and his intellectual 
life. It is not easy in the space of this short article, to give 
even an epitome of his theory of that application; for though 
the book is not large it is tremendously condensed. Each 
member of the development is but a suggestion of a line of 
thought. And further, our author's handling of his subject is 
of that subtle character which makes it extremely difficult to 
find and define the solid skeleton that underlies the rounded 
and compiete form. What we can do in that direction, how- 
ever, let us try. 

The first lecture is to show that “the shaping power of Chris- 
tian morals is the manifestation of God's fatherhood made in — 
Jesus Christ.” Christian morality is a family morality. It has 
for its type the morality which grows up in the child that “lives 
in his father’s house sheltered by and fed out of his father’s 
character.” Its two essential works are “the complete combi- 
nation of pattern and power in its source * * and the com- 
bination of reason and authority in its basis.” In Christ's life 
is revealed the pattern and power of right living; and in His 
teaching is given the basis of reason and authority on which 
Christian morality must rest. This is illustrated by a hasty ex- 
egesis of the chief features of the Sermon on the Mount which 
he calls “the text-book of duty.” 

Then he points out the moral standard, which he finds im- 
bedded in the heart of every son of God and brought out by 
the life of Christ touching it and appealing to it. This is treat- 
ed very richly by a series of pictures from the gospels. 

The motive of morals he next finds in the love Jesus awakens. 
He shows how that motive works in self-discontent linked to 
the hopes of a better life ; how Christ appeals to it by the threats 
of the gospel. 

He proceeds then to designate some of the characteristic fea- 
tures of this Christian morality: that it is colored all through 
with sentiment; the quality of love ; that it unites at once breadth 
of view and definiteness of personal aim; that it secures humili- 
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ty by aspiration; that it has the true courage which comes from 
the sense of being held and directed by the Heavenly Father, 
or as he so exquisitely enounces it, that “the dependence upon 
God makes the independence of man in which are liberty and 
courage.” 

This imperfect outline has without doubt, a very skeleton-like 
and bony look. It is almost incredible that on this rigid frame- 
work there should blossom out such beauty and vigor of life as 
really does in the full treatment. But that is the nature of skel- 
etons. The reader must take our word for it that this brief 
sketch as it clothes itself under the hand of the author becomes 
rich and glowing. The old gospel stories under his touch seem 
to open and let our eyes down to a deeper and richer meaning 
than we saw before. Take this on that review of discontent 
and hope which works a true Christian morality :— 

“Simon Peter has Jesus in his little fishing boat. And this 
time it is by some exhibition of His power, by some wonderful 
draught of fishes in the before empty net, that the personality 
of the Master has been pressed close upon His disciples. And 
then Peter breaks out. Prostrate at Jesus’s knees, ‘Depart from 
me,’ He cries, ‘for I am a sinful man, O Lord.’ Despondency, 
almost despair, a deep sight into his own heart, a bitter sense of 
contrast with the nature which the touch of miracle, like a flash 
of lightning, had made clear to him,—all this is in those pas- 
sionate and hurried words. But what comes next? ‘When they 
had brought their ships to land, they forsook all and followed 
Him.’ Peter and all the rest! Not only all the rest, but Peter! 
With the imploring cry, ‘Depart!’ yet on his lips, he follows 
Him whom he had begged to go away. It was the power of 
love overwhelming the sense of unworthiness, and filling him 
with hope. It was the beautiful, noble inconsequence and in- 
consistence of a great nature all in tumult, which never felt the 
attraction of holiness so irresistibly as when it seemed altogether 
beyond his reach, and never so knew how unholy he was as at 
the very moment when the power of holiness was making him 
its slave and chaining him, a willing follower and servant, to 
the feet of the Holy One.” 
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But he not only makes pictures pregnant with meaning. 
What a fine true analysis that strikes us like a new discovery 
in nature, so novel and yet so true, is there in this on Christ's 
use of threats: “He sends out His disciples * * and declares 
to them what shall be the penalty of unfaithfulness and partial 
compromising consecration: ‘He that loveth father or mother 
more than Me is not worthy of Me. He that findeth his life 
shall lose it.’ But instantly, part of the same verse, before He 
takes His breath, He cries, ‘He that loseth his life for My sake 
shall find it.’ The threat is nothing to Him. He does not care 
to inspire fear unless, startled and stirred by danger, the men 
to whom He speaks can be made to tremble down so deep that 
the capacity of being all that He wants them to be shall wake 
out of its slumber and stand upon its feet, and, shaking the 
very thought of fear away, go forth to a duty which has its 
only inspiration in the consciousness of privilege and in the 
thought of blessing. He always shakes the sleepy soul, not as 
the jailer, who rouses the wretch upon his execution morning, to 
lead him to his death, but as the watchman, who puts the sword 
into the drowsy soldier’s hand that he may go and fight his 
battle. It is as a revelation of blessing by the dreadfulness of 
its opposite. It is as the golden medal shown on its reverse, 
with all its deep depressions only indicating the premonitives 
of happiness and goodness which its true face contains.” 

That illustrates what was said above, that “to read Dr. 
Brooks at his best is like reading the subtlest philosophy and 
the finest poetry.” 

Another passage in this lecture, on the work of Christian 
morality, that “it secures humility by aspiration and not by de- 
pression,” invites quotation for its keen insight and inspiring 
tone; but the reader must turn to it for himself. 

The second Lecture aims to “show how the idea of Jesus is 
the constructive power of the social life of man.” To do this, he 
says, we must study the social life of Jesus Himself and see in 
His relationship to men how all the relationships of men ought 
to be built. This is, as he says, a Biblical study. Indeed, it 
may be remarked just here, that one of the great charms of 

Voit. X. No. 1. 14 
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this book is its complete saturation with the tone, the spirit, 
the atmosphere, the very scenes of the scriptures. It is among 
many other things a most rich commentary on the Bible, after 
the school of Bengel. It is by a series of studigs of Christ in 
His social relation that the question of how He influences men 
on their social side is attempted to be answered. _ First, we are 
shown Jesus in His relations to individuals ; then to the group 
of His disciples which was the rudimentary Church; and then 
in His relation to His country. Of these the-first has the most 
extended treatment. The social nature, he declares, provides for 
man’s complete self-consciousness and for his fullest activity and 
efficiency. Man in society is to find himself and to be of the best 
use to his fellows. So Christ came to men; His was a thor- 
oughly social life. In mixing with men He developed His own 
circumstances as the Son of God, and He touched all lives in 
the most fruitful way. We see Him at Cana in the happy broth- 
erhood revealing God the Father by His miracle of the trans- 
formed water; and then in Simon's house He shows to the 
amazed company the sisterhood of the poor woman that was a 
sinner. At Bethany to Mary and Martha He shows God His 
Father in His familiar converse, and by the restoration of Laz- 
arus breaks open the barrenness of the household to let in the 
broad thought of God. In all of these cases Jesus is leading 
the individual by a contact with other human lives to reach 
God, leading him to find his Father amongst his brethren. 

What Christ emphasizes is that “society does does not exist 
for itself, but for the individual: and man goes into it not to 
lose, but to find himself.” He goes into it to find the reality of 
his sonship to God, and the meaning and duties of that son- 
ship, by intercourse with those who are fellow sons of the same 
Father. At this point our author shows the reciprocal uses of 
solitude and society, and throws light on that old question 
whether for the best life one should be much alone or much in 
company. He sums up in a few perfect sentences the whole 
truth :— 

“Solitude makes the consciousness; society develops, multi- 
plies and confirms it. That which would have remained only a 
quality in Him, if He had stayed in the desert, becomes a life 
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when He goes forth into the world. * * This is Christ's 
balance between solitude and society. Each makes the other 
necessary.” And then farther on he casts his truth into one of 
those quick, flashing images so common with him, and which 
are at once a resolution of and a new argument for his truth: 
“Solitude shapes and colors the precious forms of character 
which then the furnace of society burns to solidity and bril- 
liancy and permanence.” 

Then follow some striking passages as he applies this idea of 
Jesus going to men to find Himself and to move them to His 
treatment of men in classes. Jesus never lets men lose sight of 
the truth that, however they are classed and ranked in society, 
it is the man that is the final unit. Christianity, he says, al- 
ways has its eye fastened on the individual. That is one of the 
greatest of the influences of Jesus on the social nature of man; 
men have never been able to shake off what Jesus taught them 
in the story of the man witha hundred sheep who left the ninety 
and nine to find the one. That key-note sounded in all Jesus’ 
life; and it still sounds in all Christian society. To this sense 
of the value of the individual he refers Christ’s special interest 
in the young. It is because youth is the period of individual 
life and hope that Jesus is so drawn to youth. 

Then follow passages on the meaning of true courtesy, and 
on “the hard question of privilege,” which are rich in thought 
and inspiration, but which must be passed without further notice. 

He treats very briefly the relation of Christ to His disciples, 
“the rudimentary church” as he calls it. First the power of 
Jesus draws these men ; then the word and life of Jesus discov- 
ers to them the Heavenly Father and their own sonship and 
consequent brotherhood. Then what they have received they 
must transmit; “out of the heart of the discipleship comes 
the apostleship.” And so the Church is born, and our relation- 
ships in it are discovered to us and formally enunciated :—*the 
germ and essence of all the rich history of the Church is in that 
body of disciples bound to each other by the revelation of their 
human sonship to the Father.” 

So with the relation of Jesus to the nation. He was a pa- 
triot; He loved Jerusalem. But that which separates the pa- 
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triotism of Jesus from the ancient world patriotism is “the con- 
stant predominance of the sonship to God over the sonship to 
David, making Him always eager for the land of David, be- 
cause of the interests of God which it enshrined.” 

This lecture, it will be noticed, is more fragmentary than the 
former. It has one idea which is turned and made to flash its 
several faces on us in succession. 

The third Lecture shows how Jesus in His own life makes us 
see that not joy and not sorrow are the substance of life, but 
something deeper, viz: the doing of God’s will. We are not 
to seek joy or shun sorrow, but to do God’s will because He is 
our Father and we His children. In doing that, joy and sorrow 
will come to us as light and shadow flow over the landscape. 
Two questions then he asks: What is the position and mean- 
ing of enjoyment and sorrow in the life of Jesus? 2. What is 
the position and meaning of enjoyment and sorrow in the life 
of His disciples?” Three classes of joy and sorrow came to 
Jesus, and so to all His disciples. First those of the physical 
nature. Pain and pleasure came through His body in the temp- 
tation and in the transfiguration. It came to Him through na- 
ture and its goodness and beauty. “This was what the succes- 
sion of physical pain and pleasure meant to Jesus. It was the 
witness of His complete life; it was the register of the disor- 
dered world; and it was the instrument for the development of 
His spiritual consciousness.” And what these meant to Jesus 
they should mean, and more or less, as we are in sympathy with 
Christ, do mean to us His disciples. 

The second class of joys and sorrows, those of the affections, 
are treated much in the way; in them also Jesus had the wit- 
ness of His true humanity and brotherhood toall men; in them 
all He felt the disorder of the world. And so must it be to 
His disciples. As our affections widen and deepen, the joy and 
sorrow that come with them make us feel more profoundly the 
brotherhood we have to man and rejoice in that; make us feel, 
too, more keenly the disorder and misery that strikes through 
the affections. 

Last of all come the moral joys and pains. With reference 
to this class of pleasure and sufferings our author points out how 
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all Christ’s delight in moral good and His pain at moral evil 
took a personal form. The desecration of the temple which 
kindled his indignation was not mere sacrilege’; it was the indig- 
nity done “My Father’s house.” When He rejoiced in the 
beauty of faith and obedience, it was the faith of the centurion 
and of the Syropheenician. 

The lecture concludes with a brief allusion to Christ’s appar- 
ent neglect of the joys and pains that arise from our zxsthetic 
nature. 

Perhaps it is in the last lecture, the /wfluence of Fesus on the 
Intellectual Life of Man, that attention will most eagerly fix it- 
self. It would naturally be so from the temper of the age in 
which we live, and which, whether we will or no, colors all our 
thoughts and determines the proportions of our interest in the 
several phases of the Christian idea. An age which puts its 
skepticism into the form of Agnosticism, and the proudest boast 
of which is that it is the century of knowledge as distinguished 
from the centuries of faith, will challenge with its keenest scru- 
tiny the intellectual side of the Christian religion. What then 
is the influence Jesus exerts on the intellectual life ? 

He finds the answer to that question in Jesus’ use of the 
word TRUTH. That word is constantly in Christ’s mouth 
through the gospel of St. John. But what does He mean by 
it? Then follows an examination of the passages in which 
Jesus uses it, an examination full of deep penetrating lights, 
pregnant thoughs and beautiful pictures. The result is to dis- 
cover that ‘ruth with Jesus is always contemplated in relation to 
character. “A man of truth is something more than a man 
who knows the truth, whose intellect has seized it ; a man of 
the truth is a man intoall whose life the truth has been pressed 
till he is full of it, till he has been given to it, and it has been 
given to him, he being always the complete being whose unity 
is in that total of moral, intellectual and spiritual life which 
makes what we call character.” He finds in this a clear concep- 
tion of what the intellectual life was in Jesus. It was never 
something by itself. “What comes to Jesus as knowledge is 
pressed and gathered into every part of Him, and fills His en- 
tire nature as truth.”” From this it follows that the mere quest 
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of knowledge is a subordinate thing ; to know what is true is 
mere emptiness unless in finding what is true we also find what 
is right. 

The thought of the inseparableness in Christ’s intellectual 
life of what is true from what is right, is applied to the ques- 
tion of the relation knowledge bears to life universally, in some 
passages that abound in what is at once the subtlest and the 
most practical of thinking. 

But still the question remains. Where does Jesus win His 
knowledge of truth, what is its source and its test? And that 
is confessed in a few words. The source of truth is God, and 
the organ by which we obtain it is obedience. It was so 
with Christ; it is so with us. At the base of the inspiration 
of Jesus lies His obedience: “I do always those things that 
please Him.” From that obedience comes communion. “He 
that sent Me is with Me.” And that communion gives light: 
“As my Father hath taught Me I speak.” 

In illustrating the influence Jesus exerted on the intellectual 
life of His disciples a comparison is instituted between the teach- 
ing of Christ and of Socrates on immortality. This whole pas- 
sage is full of fine strokes and flashes of insight; but only the 
result can be given here. “The difference of result, in one 
word, is the difference between convincing the intellect and 
making the man believe. * * One is divine and human; 
the other is human only. One is Redeemer; the other is phi- 
losopher. * * One reveals, and the other argues. * * The 
truth of all the influence of Jesus over men’s minds is, that 
where Socrates brings an argument to meet an objection, Jesus 
always brings a nature to meet a nature.” 

Then follow some special characteristics of the intellectual 
influence of Jesus. They are very striking and shed a clear 
lambent light on many of the vexed questions of the day; but 
they must only be named here. “A poetic conception of the 
world we live in, a willing acceptance of mystery, an expecta- 
tion of progress by development, an absence of fastidiousness, 
and a perpetual enlargement of thought from the arbitrary into 
the essential,—these are the intellectual characteristics which 
Christ’s disciples gathered from their Master.” If there is one 
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of these subjects which more than the others gives us in its treat- 
ment that bright surprise which is the accompaniment of the 
stroke of genius, it is that alluded to as the “absence of fastid- 
iousness.” The idolaters of culture ought to have that passage 
printed as their penitential psalm to be read three times a day 
as a mental corrective and purgative. 

A few pages on the presence in modern thought of the pecu- 
liar character of the intellectual life of Jesus and His disciples 
conclude the book. 

And now for some judgments on the work as a whole. 

Naturally the first question is as to its truth. That question 
has been already raised. Here and there the critics have said, 
‘it is very beautiful and suggestive, but is it sound?’ It is 
thought that too much is made of the humanity of Christ, and 
too little of His Divinity. But that is inevitable from the na- 
ture of the subject discussed: it is not the essential being of Je- 
sus that is considered, but his influence on men. In treating 
that, the human side, of necessity, takes the larger place. Mr. 
Brooks, as it seems to us, takes for granted the Divine Nature 
in Christ, and then turns his whole attention to showing how 
the divine wrought through the human to influence men. The 
same reply is to be made to the criticism that the atoning work 
of Christ is left out of view. It certainly is, and perhaps too 
much so; but it is easy to see how that would be when we re- 
member that the thing to be shown is not what Christ did for 
men as a Redeemer, but what He was to them as a revelation 
and inspiration. However this may be, no one can read the 
sermons of our author and not feel that if certain great features 
of Christian truth are dim in this book, it is not because he does 
not hold them, but because they did not come in his way to 
treat in the work in hand. 

Another objection has been urged to the book that it is vague. 
And it is not easy to see how that objection can be put aside. 
Vague it is: its definition of truth is always at one point or 
other falling off into indistinctness; the central point may be 
clear and sharp, but out at the circumference the precision melts 
away into a soft blur. There is always a point where the reader 
feels as if a haze, a very beautiful and tender haze, and one that 
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palpitates with warmth and color, but still a haze, settles down 
on the page. But then when you think of what it is he is try- 
ing to construct before the mind’s eye, the relation that God 
reveals in human form, sustains to the individual soul, to the 
race, what can we expect but that the great proportion of the 
picture should here and there be lost in the mist. It will be 
said that it is possible to make theology clear and distinct ; that 
there are the Dogmatik of Schmidt, the Systematic Theolog 
of Hodge. Yes, these are distinct enough, but then they get 
distinctness by leaving out something else, the mystic element, 
the quality of infinitude. A celestial globe gives the truth of 
astronomy and gives it distinctly, too; but it leaves all the mys- 
tery and spacial grandeur, the powerful indefiniteness of the 
heavens out. Is it too much to say that a work on theology 
that is perfectly clear and distinct, while it may be very true 
and useful, is certain to be very uninspiring? What Claudius 
said about the gospel of St. John ought to be measurably true 
of every great theological work, “the idea seems to hover be- 
fore me in the distance ; and even when I look intoa place that 
is entirely dark, I have a presension of a great, glorious sense.”’ 
What really marks the book and promises it a permanent place 
in religious literature, is its exquisite mingling of the intellect- 
ual and devotional. It has been compared to “Ecce Homo,” 
and to the “Imitation” of it Kempis. But it differs from the 
former by its whole attitude with respect to Jesus as a person. 
In “Ecce Homo” we feel only the keen judgment of a critic who 
surveys Christ from the outside, as a wonderful phenomenon. 
It is clear on every page that the clever writer has learned his 
Jesus out of books; the living Christ he has never known. But 
every page of our author's glows with a sense of personal loy- 
alty to Jesus Christ, the great Saviour. It is the outside view 
of Christ’s life penetrated with the inward vision of Him that 
one has who loves Him, who lives in Him and for Him. In this 
inner glow and pulse of feeling it does recall in a far-off way 
the “Imitation:” the same love and ardor of devotion that sends 
its glow across the gulf of centuries from that little record of a 
soul, burns in these new pages; they are brothers in love for 
the great, dear Saviour. But then the “Imitation” loves a Je- 
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sus whom it has gone aside from the busy, real world to find 
and commune with. The intellectual element is of the feeblest. 
Its Christ seems some way to be all out of relation to the real 
world of men: it has no light for the world that has not yet found 
Jesus. And that last is the special gladness of the book before 
us. It too glows with love for Jesus; but it sees how He is the 
Saviour of common men in the busy walks of life as well as ot 
the recluse devotee. It is a book that reconciles the devotion 
of the saint, and the practical hope and activity of the busy 
worker in the open world. 

One word about the subtlest quality of all in this remarkable 
book. Perhaps the greatest charm in it is its atmosphere, its 
tone. What is tone? Well, if one does not feel it, how can it 
be described? It is the quality in a writer which reveals his 
personality, his inner character. If he is base, then he may 
write the truest things in the most brilliant way, but his tone 
reveals the base nature behind, and while we admire his skill, 
we recoil from the man; and it is the tone that determines the 
influence any writer has on us. If he is true and pure and 
lofty his spirit takes us, and when we leave him the quality of 
his life goes echoing on in our minds like a melody that rings 
in the ear after the instrument is still. Madame Dacier used to 
say that after reading Homer, all the men she met in the street 
seemed ten feet high. He had ennobled the world for her ; and 
so after reading Brooks all our common fellow-men seem for 
the time loftier and more worthy. The charm of his faith in 
Jesus and in the possibilities of those whom Jesus came to save, 
takes us; and we see men as they are in their possibility and 
capacity. 

Voi. X. No. §. 15 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE REFORMATION. 
By Pror. W. H. Wyny, Ph. D., State Agricultural College, Ames, lowa. 


The Groundwork of a System of Evangelical Lutheran Theology. By 
SAMUEL SPRECHER, D, D., LL. D. Lutheran Publication Society, Phil- 
adelphia. 

It is not too much to say that the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century was an event in the religious history of the race, 
second only in importance to the original proclamation of the 
glad news of salvation by the Master Himself. Indeed it was 
but the return of the Master to his heritage, after long years of 
gloomy exile, in the restoration of the Scriptures, and the over- 
throw of that enormous system of ecclesiasticism that had ab- 
sorbed and poisoned all the spiritual energies of the Church. 

The foremost and by far the most heroic spirit of those times 
was Martin Luther. In reviewing, as we may, with increasing 
wonder, the successive stages of his remarkable career, and 
noting the unprecedented mingling of rare and even marvel- 
ous traits in his unique personality, we cannot resist the impres- 
sion that he was raised up and specially endowed for his work. 
The idea is somewhat under ban, it is true, in these days when 
new sociological theories are attributing all advance in the ages 
“wholly to the force of laws working out their results without 
the interference of either divine or human agency.”* Never- 
theless we must assume, that God is in His world, and that hu- 
man history is not without the interposition of His beneficent 
hand ; and then we shall have no difficulty in believing that the 
same divine providence that superintended the introduction of 
Christianity among men must take its subsequent fortunes no 
less tenderly to heart, and that, in periods of great spiritual de- 
cline, and imminent peril to the Church, strong men will be 





* Popular Science Monthly, June, 1879, p. 171. 
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raised up and equipped to battle with the evil of their times, 
and reassert the lost truth in its pristine purity and power. 

No doubt the great All-Father has been thus stooping to the 
exigencies of the race everywhere, in all ages and in all climes, 
inspiring men in certain critical crises of affairs, with just the 
ardor of spirit, the fire of intense burning conviction, and the 
sweep of irresistible utterance, that were needed to arrest the 
downward habit of their age, and lead on to a brighter day. 
The study of comparative religions teaches this. But when we 
turn to Christianity, and find in it a religion superior to every 
other, as lying nearer the heart of the providential government 
of the world, and entitled on this account to diffuse itself to the 
utmost bounds of the habitable globe, replacing all others, and 
carrying to all nationalities a civilization of its own, we begin 
to think that the divine solicitude is specially for it. And why 
not? Reasoning backward from effect to cause, from what 
Christianity has done in our modern world, from the vast social 
organizations it has built up, the intellect it has aroused, the 
morals it has taught, the charities it has dispensed, the fine 
amenities it has thrown over the native savagery of men, it re- 
quires an effort not to feel that there is a supernatural principle 
underlying it all. If supernatural in its origin, why not in some 
sense visibly supernatural in its history also? It has always 
seemed to us exceedingly gratuitous to shut back the rush of 
Pentecost to within some vaguely defined period on the hither 
side of the apostolic.age, and have the people of God in the 
long centuries following walk solitary by some faintly reflected 
traces of the vanished footsteps of the Master, holding the doc- 
trine in formulated phrase that the Master Himself, during this 
moonlit interval, can find no direct communication with the 
souls of men. The sun having gone down we must be satisfied 
with the moon. 

This was specifically the sentiment that marked the decline of 
the religious life of the Middle Ages—the Master is hopelessly 
absent, the pope must take His place. In lieu, therefore, of the 
lowly Nazarene trudging patiently among the diseased and 
wretched multitudes, healing their maladies, and pardoning 
their sins, we shall have some inflated bishop occupying His 
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vacant seat—a seat not on the brow of Olivet, nor on some 
beetling crag overlooking the sea, but a throne in the Vatican 
made of ivory and gold, and superstitious devotees cringing to 
kiss his feet. Looking on this picture and then on that, one 
could hardly believe that the self-abnegating religion of Jesus 
could ever be so completely transformed from its primitive type, 
as to become the enormous system of spiritual imposture we 
see in the Church of Rome. But the process is easy to trace. 
Jesus has gone into the heavens, leaving behind him only such 
invisible influences as are presumed to be powerless except in 
so far as they can have a sensuous exhibition in imposing rites. 
The priesthood will monopolize them. They will build up a 
vast hierarchy, with rank above rank, of consecrated function 
and mysteriously perpetuated rule, until the whole is crowned 
by the monstrous assumption of an authenticated vicegerency 
of our Lord in the person of the pope. Beginning in a mis- 
take, the fatal error has been consummated ina fraud. The 
Church seeing the Master go up in the clouds so soon forgot 
the last words of His that lingered on the air: “Lo! Ia with 
you always ;” and then wicked and ambitious men, seeing the 
Seat Perilous without an occupant, as they conceived, rushed in 
to preempt the vacant place, and with what consequences the 
disastrous fate of Merlin will scarcely describe. 

The pope and mediating priesthood were the most effectual 
negative these final words of Jesus could have received. For if 
the spiritual interests of men are in the keeping of the pope, 
he and not the Master must be invoked, and then it must come 
out, at last, that the returning prodigal will never get back to 
his father’s house. The pope can have but a delegated sympa- 
thy, a purely factitious interest in the vast populations that lie 
on the limits of Christendom; and such is his blasphemous 
frame of usurped prerogative before God that he can have no 
Christly devotion toward those even who fawn at his feet. So 
far as the divine Spirit is concerned he has none of it to give, 
and if he had, there would be no mystic channel through which 
he could impart it to men. The penitent soul is satisfied only 
with a sense of restored favor to what has seemed to him the 
offended and unappeasable Majesty of Heaven, an assurance 
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which, if the Scriptures be true, he can find no where else than 
in the face of the Lord’s anointed, shining now as ever like the 
sun in his strength. “I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life; no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” Now this, 
and numberless other passages of like import, imply immediate 
and perennial access to the Redeemer of men. They imply 
also that the most opaque abstract that can be thrust in between 
the soul and its God is this ecclesiastical fabric propagating and 
trafficking in the error that Jesus is absent from his church. 
“For there is one God, and one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus.” 

Now if the bewildered ages will come to themselves in the 
mission of Martin Luther, it will be by some experience of his 
that will steer him clear of the great apostacy of his times, and 
get him back to the original teaching of Jesus as to the manner 
in which the soul must find access to its God. There is in 
this man’s spiritual struggles after light, and in the burst of 
revelation that floods hls darkness, something so anomalous 
and remarkable that we cannot help thinking that he was un- 
der special training for his work, in much the same way as the 
prophets and apostles were, with this difference that it shall be 
his task to recover when lost what they originally deposited 
with men. It is especially noteworthy, as confirming this view, 
that he experiences the lost secret before he has quite found 
out where the places of its concealment is. Before Luther 
stumbled upon the Bible at Erfurt, he had already passed 
through the preliminary experience that would enable him to 
catch the meaning as soon as the words of the Master would 
flash upon his view. It remained for him to put into forms of 
thought, and preach with unwonted power, what he had al- 
ready enjoyed as life. 

Here it is that we come in contact with the ruling idea of 
Dr. Sprecher’s book. The object of the “Groundwork” is to 
grasp adequately what we may designate Luther's inspired con- 
ception of the heart and soul of the Christian religion as em- 
bodied in his battle cry: “The just shall live by faith.” If we 
analyze closely the spiritual wrestlings of Luther up to the 
time of his visit to Rome, and the great revelation that flooded 
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his mind as he climbed up the scala santa on his bleeding 
knees, we shall easily make the discovery that they are the 
agonies of a soul under a conviction of sin, finding its way at 
last into the presence of its God. The extreme simplicity of 
this experience, as seen now in the light of an open Bible and 
attended by the universal witness of the Protestant Christianity 
of our day, makes it difficult to account for its long obscura- 
tion among men, and the troubles and upheavals that must at- 
tend its recovery when lost. But the fact remains, and Dr. 
Sprecher’s book is itself an evidence that the “principle” has 
not yet been fully reclaimed. Human nature, in due course of 
its development, must pass through the external and sensuous 
stages of its unfolding, and the danger is that when sin is ad- 
ded it will not know, or may easily forget, that faith in God is 
attainable only by a distinct movement toward a higher plane. 
“The kingdom of God cometh not with observation.” “The 
kingdom of God is within you.” The danger is that the natu- 
ral man will not be transcended, and that religion, instead of 
being approached in her own supernal mansion, and solicited to 
issue her mandates to all the grosser powers below, will herself 
be dragged down and prostituted in the embrace of the flesh, 
or will live only by a faint sacerdotal effigy before the eyes of 
men. 

Some sensuous embodiment religion must have, a festival, an 
ablution, a sacrifice, a creed, but such is the imperfection of hu- 
man nature that it will readily substitute the ritual for the 
truth the ritual was intended to teach. Then spiritual barren- 
ness will ensue, and long ages of the most inveterate formalism 
will curse the Church. Sacraments, genuflexions, the gorgeous 
adornment of altars, the rich vestments of the priest, the swing- 
ing of censers, the mumbling of prayers, the roll of the organ 
as an accompaniment to the trained voices of white-robed sing- 
ers—all acted out under the dim religious archways of the 
gothic cathedral; these empty forms, appealing at. best to 
the feeling of awe, or to an zxsthetic sentiment in the wor- 
shipers, will effectually smother all conception of a personal ap- 
proach unto God, and in the meantime become more oppressive 
and more intolerant in their demands. The pilgrims to Came- 
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lot may be dazed by the witchery of the gate, for “there was no 
gate like it under heaven ;” gazing until 

“The dragon-boughts and elvish emblemings 

Begin to move, seethe, twine, and curl,” 
and they fail to enter into the city to look upon the glories 
of the king. Or to change the figure—for there is an element 
of wickedness in it which this mild imagery will not describe— 
as it is now no longer the Lamb in the midst of the throne to 
whom all flesh must come, but the pope in his pontifical chair, 
a Babel is erected, and the infatuated priests go up to usurp the 
prerogatives of God Himself. 

In the Italy which Luther saw, the Italy of the Borgias, there 
was, to use the language of Michelet, “the atheist priest pro- 
claiming himself monarch of the universe.” It was in the days 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo, and religion having died, art 
had come in to take its place. Pope Julius II. and Leo X. 
have resolved to build a temple to the glory of the papacy that, 
significantly enough, should be the pagan Pantheon swung in 
the air; and straightway the pardon of sins became merchan- 
dise, and the young monk returning from Rome encountered 
Tetzel making traffic of God’s mercy to rob the poor of their 
money, that thereby this mausoleum of a dead Church might 
be erected. Meantime the Bible was a lost book, and the 
priests themselves had no knowledge of the original sources 
whence their religion was derived. 

In short all spiritual life had disappeared from Christendom 
when Fra Luther arrived. Its theology had been so long at 
sea in the fogs of scholasticism that it had lost its bearings, 
and no purely intellectual movement, like that inaugurated by 
Erasmus and the English reformers, was at all capable of 
bringing the weather-beaten vessel safely into port. All chan- 
nels of church life were reeking with decay. The monasteries 
were breeding leprosy everywhere, and the most stupendous 
superstitions and wrongs were fostered under the unblushing 
charlatanry of the priests. No movement directed simply to 
the reform of these abuses, as was that of Savonarola in Flor- 
ence, or the earlier part of Luther’s own career, could touch the 
seat of the disease. The knife must probe to the roots, and 
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Luther was the divinely selected surgeon for the task. Saving 
faith, as Luther rediscovered it, had actually dropped out from 
the minds of men, and was buried away with the Scriptures in 
the heaps of manuscript rubbish that crowded the monastery 
vaults; while as a matter of experience it was known only here 
and there to the babes of the kmgdom, who could not make 
their joy intelligible to the spiritual rulers of the land. Luther, 
a bold, strong, valiant man, with great learning and lion-like in- 
trepidity of spirit, is going forth to proclaim it on the house- 
tops, and trumpet it around the world—the recovered message 
of the Master Himself, the message of salvation by faith alone 
in the Son of God, the doctrine that one is your Master, and 
all ye are brethren, the universal priesthood of the saints. 

Restoring the Bible, he must restore this; for if in the prov- 
idence of God he has the earnestness, the zeal, the insight, to rise 
above the darkness of his times to such an extent as to be able 
to read without bias the plain simple teachings of Christ and 
His apostles, this doctrine of salvation by faith alone in the Son 
of God will be seen to be the sum and substance, the exhaustive 
formula in whole and in part, of the divine Redeemer’s mission 
to men; and, in every aspect of it, it will be found to be in fatal 
antagonism to the intermediating priestcraft, ritualistic flummer- 
ies, and debasing idolatries of the Church of Rome. That is a 
significant story of the Bishop of Mayence at the Diet of Augs- 
burg incidentally picking up the Bible; some one twitted him 
for the act: “Gracious lord, what is your electoral grace doing 
with this book?” His reply was: “I don’t know what book it 
is; all I know is that what I have been reading in it is clear 
against us.” So obvious was the teaching of Luther lying upon 
the face of that Bible, that the old Bishop now opening it for the 
first time in his life was impressed with the coincidence at every 
desultory glance. 

The aim and scope of Dr. Sprecher’s “Groundwork” is to re- 
habilitate that which Martin Luther restored ; to repledge the 
Christian world, in behalf of the Church of the Reformation, 
that, following still in the line of Luther’s noblest inspirations, 
and despite the frequent obscurations through which the great 
“principle” has to pass, under the rationalizing and ritualistic 
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reactions that set in immediately as the personal championship 
of the great leader had ceased, it clings earnestly, in common 
with all evangelical churches, to the necessity, first and last, of 
free, full, assured access of the penitent soul to its God. This 
book is occupied with “the principle of the Reformation” as the 
groundwork not only of Lutheran theology, but of all Christian 
theology that would fairly represent the teachings of our Lord. 
But inasmuch as that principle is the patrimony from Luther to 
all Protestant Christendom; and inasmuch as the great Re- 
former has not unfrequently been misrepresented by those nom- 
inally putting themselves forward as the exponents of his views, 
it was but justice to both master and pupil that his own testi- 
mony to that principle, in large and liberal aggregate, should be 
plentifully produced. Of course, Dr. Sprecher does not swear 
by Luther; that would be to foreswear Luther himself, who, 
when the populace of Wittenberg were crowding the gates, and 
crying after him: “Luther forever,” as he took his leave of 
them on his way to examination by the pope’s legate at Augs- 
burg, responded in triumph, “Christ forever and His word.” It 
is exactly with reference to these points of Protestant liberality 
first mooted by Luther, the entire sufficiency and intelligibility 
of the word of God, the right of private judgment, the subor- 
dinate place for all forms, and creeds, and sacraments, and works, 
in a scheme where the Spirit of God must find contact with the 
soul, and engender therein a life of its own ;—in short, it is for 
this most radical and comprehensive doctrine of the universal 
priesthood of the saints that Luther needs to be vindicated 
against the high-church tendencies which have maintained a 
broad current since his day. 

Beyond all question the evangelical element in the Lutheran 
Reformation is best represented in the words and spirit of Lu- 
ther himself. Although he developed no consecutive system, 
and was by no means always right—was sometimes downright 
and stubbornly wrong—yet his insights were so quick and in- 
spirational, and his grasp upon the central doctrine of salvation 
by faith so jubilant and assured, that he can be better trusted for 
all its manifold application to a Christian scheme, than any most 
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elaborate confessional or apologetic expansion that his contem- 
poraries or successors have made. Hence the wisdom of Dr. 
Sprecher in making sure of Luther’s own apprehension of the 
experience of assured acceptance with God through faith in His 
Son, and utilizing his warm, fervid, intuitive perceptions of its 
application as a principle to the entire domain of theological 
thought. Dr. Sprecher, locking arms with Dr. Dorner with 
whom he is a twin spirit, has opened out a vast treasure-house 
of the richest rejuvenations of doctrine in the experiences and 
unsystematized insights of this remarkable man; so that now 
the party somewhat timidily represented in the Pietistic move- 
ments under Spener and Francke in Germany, and the organi- 
zation of the General Synod in the United States—reactions 
against the great reaction—coming up feebly amidst the wide- 
spreading reflux toward formalism and confessional rigor fol- 
lowing immediately on the death of Luther, is demonstrated to 
be the primitive Lutheranism which the great Reformer set on 
foot. 

For a moment contrast the broad, free, liberal spirit of the 
Reformer himself, with the exclusiveness and often unkind do 


a 
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matizing discoverable in the best of the creeds. Luther say 
“There is but one single point in all theology—genuine faith 
and confidence in Jesus Christ. This article comprehends all 
the rest.” And then, as if in prophetic forecast of the sad fate 
of this principle under the rationalizing impulses of the human 
mind, already at work, but not in disparagement of theology 
itself, he says: “Good and true theology consists in practice, 
use, and exercise.” Right! Luther, those words deserve to be 
forever embalmed. “Its basis,’ he proceeds to say, “and foun- 
dation is Christ, whose passion, death, and resurrection, are 
made manifestly intelligible to us by faith. With reference to 
these things there has started up in our days a speculative theol- 
egy which proceeds upon reason. This same speculative theol- 
ogy has for its author the devil in hell.”* Where is the liber- 
ality about that? That was a harsh word, I grant, as directed 
against Zwinglius and the sacramentarians, but it is exactly in 
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this rough spontaneity that his liberality appears ; for the whole 
utterance sprang out of his resolute purpose to have Christ 
personally present with His people in the world. “Lo! I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world’—that was 
the sum of theology with Luther. And although we cannot 
sympathize with him in his bigotry toward Zwinglius, there 
comes up in our hearts the involuntry “bravo!” when we see 
him with Titanic grip intent on having the risen Redeemer in 
plenary communion with His Church. Here was a mystic mat- 
ter, the glorified Jesus still sojourning on our earth, in a spirit- 
ual ubiquity of divine illumination and power—bring your 
reasoning faculty to play upon it, and the faith of the gospel in 
the very act will be set aside, and the impenetrable darkness of 
unbelief will settle on the soul. 

And so turn page after page of Dr. Sprecher’s judicious ex- 
tracts from the writings of Luther, and you will find him every- 
where laying stress on this “principle,” not as a coérdinate 
member of a system of doctrines, but as the groundwork of all 
doctrine, confident that when it is adequately embraced every- 
thing else will come gradually to its place. As if all creeds, and 
all systems of theology, have claims on our confidence only in 
proportion as they can be reduced to the simple announcement: 
“This is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” The great, rough, 
overbearing Luther is overbearing to some purpose, when he 
urges this at the hazard of every thing else, but underneath it 
all there is the kind-hearted, loving, tender man which Mr. Car- 
lvle has so characteristically described. 

Turn now to the Augsburg Confession, the only one of the 
symbols that is universally received. From the beginning Lu- 
ther dreaded the timid temporizing leadership of Melanchthon 
in drawing up this instrument, and by frequent letters to him 
from his concealment at Coburg, tantalizes him with the utter 
superfluity of his task. ‘God has placed this cause in a certain 
position which neither your rhetoric nor your philosophy has 
been able to fathom,—that position is the light of faith. There 
all things are inaccessible to the human sight. Whoever desires 
to render them visible, tangible, and comprehensible, only gets for 
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his pain, trouble and tears, as you have done.”* Admirable and 
peerless as this Confession is, it betrays everywhere the marks 
of Melanchthon’s generalizing habits, and the damaging effects 
of pure logical processes pushed too far into the realm of unre- 
vealed truth. Considered as doctrinal expositions of the funda- 
mental principle of the Reformation, there is scarcely an article 
throughout the whole of it to which a mind familiar with the 
wonderful discoveries of the nineteenth century could yield an 
unqualified assent. Issues which figure so largely here, and 
which were the immediate outgrowth of the controversies of 
those times, have almost ceased to have a meaning for us now, 
e. g., the metaphysical distinctions of the Trinity; the peculiar 
tenets of the Anabaptists; the authority of the Church Fath- 
ers; the problem of grace and free-will in the phases of it over 
which their battle was waged. We can have only an historic 
interest in its frequent overtures to the popes, but no sympathy 
whatever with its recommendations that “Private Confession 
ought to be retained in the churches,” and that “absolution is 
to be valued as being not the voice or word of the present (offi- 
ciating) human being, but the word of God who pardons sin’’— 
“that God requires us to believe this absolution just as though 
his voice resounded from heaven.” Even if by mental reser- 
vation we may drop from our subscription these local and effete 
characteristics of the creed, we cannot forget that the instru- 
ment was in the nature of the case but a condensed summary 
of the theological views of the men who made it three hundred 
and fifty years gone by, in largely such analytic forms as figured 
habitually in Melanchthon’s mind—the great theologian of the 
century—and avowedly prepared to meet a political rather than 
an ecclesiastical, crisis of affairs. 

But theology is a science, subject in every particular, except- 
ing only in its fundamental principle of saving faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to the revision of subsequent ages, and the 
law of progress which rules everywhere else in the realm of 
mind. Take even the famous Fourth Article on Justification— 
the articulus stautis vel cadentis—the key note to the Reforma- 
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tion. Here we find substantially the ground-principle on which 
every superstructure of Protestant theolgy must be erected, but 
where is the mind conversant with the mighty spiritual prob- 
lems of the age in which we now live, that does not sensibly 
feel the inadequacy of its phrase. “Men cannot be justified be- 
fore God by their own strength, merits or works’ —certainly 
they cannot, and so far the words cannot be impugned. “But 
they are justified gratuitously for Christ’s sake, through faith, 
when they believe that they are received into favor, and that 
their sins are remitted on account of Christ, who made satisfac- 
tion for our transgressions by his death.” It will be seen that 
here is practically a verbal definition of faith, as consisting in 
the belief, that, for aught that appears, is a process of thought 
alone, or mental self-persuasion that two propositions are true, 
viz.: that sins are remitted, and the soul received into divine 
favor for Christ’s sake, 7. ¢. for the sake of the satisfaction he 
has made—this mental self-persuasion being imputed as right- 
eousness to the penitent soul that so believes. We may agree 
on such a construction of the Article as will save it from this 
wholesale cognitive aspect of it, in its definition of faith, but it 
will be by infusing into it something more than the words will 
convey. The element of frst, in the sense of personal self- 
commitment, of which we make so much account in all our cur- 
rent conceptions of saving faith, may be by implication in the 
words, but as to plain, literal, obvious meaning the weight of the 
Article is wholly on the cognitive side. 

Indeed, we can see how such phrasing of the article was in- 
evitable in the days in which it was made, when we recall the 
extent to which the minds of the reformers were under the 
controlling direction of the Augustinian conception of grace, 
as dispensed to men in some pre-ordained way, so as to be clear 
of the doubtful contingency attending the exercises of a capri- 
cious human will. The mind apprehends that which ¢s, that 
which was, indeed, in the eternal inception of the divine de- 
crees ; and any intrusion of a plainly human condition, as for 
example such as might be hinted in the word trust, would so 
far impair the gratuitous aspect of the justifying grace of God, 
and open a door-way for the Catholic fallacy of the efficacy of 
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works. Even Melanchthon’s dissent did not reach so far as to 
take hold of the modern idea of trust, in the sense of a direct 
repose of the soul on its God. Those great men, just emerging 
from the darkness of their age, could not see, as we now see, 
that an intellectual assent. to the truth of certain statements, in 
so far as such assent is at all subject to the option of man, is 
open to exactly the same objection as that which their system 
would put in against any stronger exercise of the human will. 
The evil lies in hoping to get into coédrdinate doctrinal state- 
ment an experience which underlies all theology, the concrete 
act of the returning prodigal falling upon the bosom of his 
father, always best expressed, if expressed at all, in the Master,s 
own significant “come unto me,” or “abide in me, and I in you; 
he that abideth in me, and I in Him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit.” There is a sufficiently clear statement of the re- 
ciprocity of saving faith with which theology has for so many 
years stubbornly and fruitlessly wrestled. “At that day ye 
shall know’’—there shall be the element of assurance for you in 
this mutual approach of parties hitherto alienated from one 
another—“ye shall know that ye are in me, and I in you.” 

Dr. Sprecher has himself stated, over and over again, the 
conception of saving faith which prevails in our day, laying 
stress on that particular phase of it which the Article omits, 
although of course always assuming that it is by implication 
there. “Christianity is a fact, a divine power that produces a new 
life; and, consequently, salvation depends upon the reception of 
the principle of this life—upon the zwplicit commitment of one’s 
self to Christ, unconditional faith in his person,and devoted sur- 
render to Him—Jesus Himself makes the belief that He ‘is the 
Christ, the Son of the living God’—attachment to his person as 
the Redeemer of the soul, the simple and only condition of 
salvation. * * * Saving faith depends, not so much upon 
the reception of fundamental articles of doctrine, as upon the 
surrender of one’s self to the personal Saviour—an act of 
which the young child as well as the mature man, the ignorant 
peasant as well as the learned theologian is, capable. The 
works of the intellect can, no more than those of the will of the 
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Church, be regarded as necessary for salvation.”* Faith, in the 
sense of self-surrender to a person, and that person none other 
than God manifest in the flesh, is indeed an exercise possible to 
the child and the illiterate with only intelligence enough to 
hear and appreciate the story of divine love as revealed in Je- 
sus; but if the refinements of the Article be essential to it, and 
it be a belief resting on the theological dogmas of satisfaction 
and imputation, however true these dogmas might be, it is, in 
this shape, beyond all question quite out of reach of the untu- 
tored mind. 

Moreover there is the speculative difficulty in the Article's 
statement of the doctrine, which we now see in a way in which 
the confessors could not see it, that no amount of “hinking alone, 
however prolonged and intense, and upon matters however true, 
can work out any change in the moral or spiritual status of the 
soul. “Who of you by taking thought can add one cubit to 
his stature?” There will be great advantages, no doubt, in 
brooding over the sublime revelations of God’s love in the sac- 
rifice of Christ, in bringing it into such definite outline in a 
system that the intellect may take hold of it with an assured 
and comprehensive grasp. This would be science, and we are 
very far off from asserting that it has not its legitimate sphere. 
But when all this thinking has been done, and a vast system of 
fact and formula has mounted into proportions at once imposing 
and complete—push it to whatever scope of orthodoxy you 
are able to attain—there still remain’areas of the human spirit 
which your industry has not touched, unless it be as the pyra- 
mid throws its shadows over a desert of sand. The voluntary 
powers, the purposes of men, are not necessarily enlisted even 
in the enthusiasm of the most luminous thought. Jesus was 
everywhere meeting with excited multitudes who were mistak- 
ing the ebullition of their clear seeing—momemtarily clear be- 
cause of the parable he had uttered—for heart to heart attach- 
ment to his cause, for actual changes henceforth and forever 
wrought on their souls. And he had to temper their fervor by 
telling them plainly and repeatedly: “If ye continue in my 
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word then are ye my disciples indeed ;” “Not every one that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord shall enter into the kingdom of heav- 
en ; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heav- 
en;” “If ye do the will of my Father ye shall know of the 
doctrine.” It is true he afterwards explains the will of the 
Father to be consummated in their believing in Him, but this 
act of believing, in turn, has in it the element of self-commit- 
ment to the person of Christ which the words of the Article 
will not convey. The kindling of thought even around the in- 
finite glories of the person of Christ, no more than the paroxys- 
mal melting of the emotions before the amazing spectacle of his 
humiliation and death, may carry with it any assurance of di- 
vine acceptance with Him; because all this may be simply 
zsthetico-religious in its scope. It has not touched the love of 
the man, and consequently his life, and cannot penetrate so deeply 
until the active powers have voluntarily moved toward self-sur- 
render and habitual communion with him. 

Luther saw this, and in his spontaneous moments gave it am- 
ple expression, in spite of his Augustinian prejudices which 
drew him powerfully the other way. The Lutheran Church, in 
all the productive periods of her existence, has seen and acted 
on this principle, except in those branches in which the sym- 
bols have been invested with an authority they cannot right- 
fully claim. It is the design of Dr. Sprecher to indicate clearly 
the evils of a too rigid adherence to the venerable Confessions 
of the past; and, without disparaging them, to foster the spirit 
of liberty, inside the fundamental principle they contain, for all 
phases of theological development and church life that will 
bring Christ nearer to men. It is not too much to say that 
this work of his is the most original and powerful contribution 
to liberal orthodoxy that has been produced in the branch of 
the Christian Church he represents in this country ; and that a 
wonderful clearing up of the confusions of the past with refer- 
ence to the vexed questions of the authority of the symbols, 
must follow in the track of his generous exposition of the fun- 
damental principle of the religion of Christ. For see what it is 
destined to decide—I mean in the minds of all those who are 
really intent on the truth. The long wrestling over fundamen- 
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tals must come to an end ; for henceforth we must speak of the 
fundamental principle of Christianity—there being but one—in- 
stead of the fundamental doctrines of our creed. What a broad 
catholicity there is about this, and yet how closely it keeps us 
clinging to the bleeding side of our crucified but risen Lord! 
Who is it, now-a-days, that will not honestly confess that all 
ex animo adherence to the symbols must entail a burden of ef- 
fects, traditional armor, useless ipedimenta, upon the Church, 
that must fatally cripple her energies for the new and fiercer 
conflicts of the times on which she has fallen; and what kind- 
lier office could be rendered than to indicate how far the ances- 
tral weapons may be altered or replaced, and what, at last, is 
the sword of the Spirit which every one must wield! 

We cannot refrain in this connection from adverting briefly, 
and in the utmost spirit of toleration, we trust, to the heavy, 
trammeling burden which some of the Lutheran family in this 
country are determined to bear. The General Council in its 
“Fundamental Principles” —now note that the very title is com- 
mitted to the radical mistake, that all doctrinal avouchments are 
of the nature of fundamental principles, whereas by New Tes- 
tament rendering there can be but one fundamental principle, to 
wit, saving faith in Jesus Christ our Lord—declares: “We ac- 
cept and acknowledge the doctrines of the unaltered Augsburg 
Confession, in its original sense, as throughout in conformity 
with the pure truth of which God’s word is the only rule. * * 
The Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald Arti- 
cles, the catechisms of Luther, and the Formula of Concord 
* * *are, with the unaltered Augsburg Confession, in per- 
fect harmony of one and the same scriptural faith.” 

Dr. Chas. P. Krauth, of the University of Pennsylvania, a 
man widely celebrated for his scholarship and complete famil- 
iarity with the literature of the Church, is the recognized leader 
of this conservative movement; and it is a matter of interest 
to know in what way he can justify such unqualified submission 
to human creeds. In distributing the Bible and the creeds to 
their respective offices, he resorts to the subtle distinction of a 
rule of faith, and a confession of that rule, urging at the same 
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time that they are both alike binding on the Christian Church. 
“Just as firmly as the Church holds on the one hand that the 
creed is a confession of faith, and not the rule of it. The creeds 
are simply the testimony of the Church to the truths she holds ; 
but as it is the truth they confess, she of necessity regards those 
who reject the truth confessed in the creed as rejecting the truth 
set forth in the word of God. Whilst, therefore, it is as true of 
the Lutheran Church as of any other that, when she lays her 
hand upon the Bible she gives the command ‘Believe!’ and 
when she lays it on the Confession she puts the question ‘Do 
you believe,’ it is also true that when a man replies ‘No’ to the 
question, she considers him as thereby giving evidence that he 
has not obeyed the command.” This is a scheme of confes- 
sional exclusiveness that we could scarcely have thought possi- 
ble in this age of ours—amounting, indeed, through the en- 
tanglements of circumlocution, and the subtleties of mere verbal 
distinctions, to the assumption that the doctrinal standards of 
the General Council are of equal authority with the word of 
God. They are not, indeed, the rule of faith, but he who says 
“No” to the standards, has said “No” also to the word of God, 
—he who rejects the statements of the Confession, rejects also 
the truths of the word of God. 

Without suspecting it, possibly, the writer has made his 
theory rest upon a perfectly obvious sophism in his use of the 
word confession, as distinguished from a ru/e. The Bible is the 
rule of faith, the creed is a confession of that rule. Now if 
there were only one way of confessing a rule, the distinction the 
Dr. has made, and the uncharitable inferences he has crowded 
in its wake, would be perfectly valid for the high-church pur- 
poses he has in view. But when the Church lays its hand on 
the Bible as the rule of faith, without proceeding farther the can- 
didate for church fellowship may then and there orally confess 
that he believes the sacred truths therein recorded, and who is 
there to say him nay, especially if in the line of traditional 
beliefs from the great Reformer, he avows his confidence in the 
entire sufficiency and intelligibility of the word of God. If it 
be objected that to the question “Do you believe ?” propounded 
to him over the Bible, he may not know enough of its teachings 
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to render an intelligent reply, the same objection exactly will 
lie with even more breadth and force, against every case in 
which the interrogatory is made over the creed. For the un- 
learned, and for all, indeed, outside of the ranks of theologians 
especially trained for the task, it is vastly easier to be sure of a 
cordial affirmation over the Bible itself, particularly as such 
affirmation need only extend to the one great fundamental of 
saving faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, than over all the theolog- 
ical subtleties of the Augsburg Confession of Faith, the Apolo- 
gy, the Smalcald Articles, and the Formula of Concord. 

Moreover, when the Church lays its hand on the Confession, 
what Confession is it? That isa question of intense moment, 
since a negative to the interrogatory involves a rejection of 
God’s truth. Suppose, for example, the candidate should reply: 
I would prefer limiting my assent to a greatly reduced list of 
books than that you have placed before me,—to the Augsburg 
Confession, say, and in that, also, | should reserve the right of 
dissenting from every phase of Augustinianism found in it that 
the consensus of progressive Protestant theology has thrown 
aside, as, for example, the extreme view of original sin as “vere 
sit paccatum, damnans et efferens nunc quoque eternum mortem 
his, qui non renascuntur per baptismum et Spiritum Sanctum ;” 
and that absolute view of the unqualified sovereignty of the 
Holy Spirit in its renewing agency on the hearts of men, “gui 
fidem efficet ubt et quando visum est Deo” —what would the 
churches of the General Council do with sucha man? Or, 
suppose that, rejecting the Augsburg Confession, he is in readi- 
ness to accept the Confession of some other Church, must he be 
looked upon by the adherents of the Augsburg Confession as 
having rejected “the pure truth of which God’s word is the 
rule?” Dr. Krauth’s reply to this is: “She (the Lutheran 
Church) of necessity regards those who reject the truth con- 
tained in the creed (Augsburg Confession, &c.) as rejecting the 
truth set forth in the word of God.” 

The un-Lutheran, not to say un-Protestant character of all 
this, will be perfectly manifest to any one who will recall Lu- 
ther’s favorite doctrine of the sufficiency and intelligibility of 
the word of God, and his oft repeated and untiring denuncia- 
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tions of the decrees of Councils as finally settling the faith of 
the Church. We cannot help thinking that such a doctrinal 
basis for any branch of the Christian Church must work untold 
spiritual disaster to those who espouse it, and as to its influence 
on the general progress of Christ’s cause in the world, we can 
conceive of nothing more damaging coming directly from the 
professed people of God, unless it be the doom of inertia which 
such confessional exclusiveness entails. 

One word more. If the defense of such a position really 
rests on the single pillar erected for it by Dr. Krauth, in his 
specious distinction of the Bible as the rule of faith, and the 
creed as the confession of that rule, then what becomes of it all 
when the ambiguity of the word “confession” is removed, and 
the word “statement” is put in its place; for beyond all ques- 
tion the rule alone is authoritative, and the utmost that could 
be desired, outside of its own inspired phrasing, is to have some 
advisory statemant of it that will accommodate it, in much the 
same way that preaching does, to minds more or less morally 
removed from the spirit of the rule. But in any case the pas- 
sage from the inspired phraseology to a human statement, is a 
descent so vast as to be measured only by some doctrine of in- 
spiration that will adequately define the difference between di- 
vine and human words. Whatever that difference may be, it is 
certain that the most elaborate creeds, framed by the most 
learned and devout students of the Bible and fathers of the 
Church, cannot contain anything more than proximate statements 
of the truths of God, as these are found in their unmeasured 
fulness in the storehouse of his word. And, therefore, when 
the Church lays its hand on the Confession it must be aware 
that it is laying its hand, not on the absolute truths of the word 
of God, but only on a proximate statement of those truths. No 
one who can estimate the distance between divine and human 
phraseology could for a moment think, with Dr. Krauth, that 
“he who rejects the truth confessed in the creed, rejects also the 
truth set forth in the word of God.” 

But our space warns us that we must draw these remarks to 
a close. With Dr. Sprecher the principle of the Reformation 
is of immense scope. It is the groundwork, the foundation, 
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Aepuédiov, for every system of theology that has any claims on 
the confidence of men. “Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” And now taking hold 
of this principle almost as another Reformer, commissioned 
anew with the tremendous message to men, he threads his way 
through all the intricate mazes of modern thought, putting all 
the profoundest problems of philosophy and theology into the 
focus of this principle, and determining what there is of hope 
or fear, promise or scourge, in the colossal systems of idealism 
that have sprung up in its track, in deism, in pantheism, in all 
forms of monism, which last now, under the lead of science, 
threatens our religious horizon with a storm such as never be- 
fore burst on the world. It is here particularly that the vast- 
ness and grandeur of his projected system becomes manifest, 
and the reader feels the upwelling of a prayer that the master 
hand that sketched these divisions may be spared and nerved 
for the completion of its task. 

And, now, as we take our leave of these suggestive pages, we 
find ourselves involuntarily drifting back to the days of our 
youth—days all too brief—when these same great truths, dis- 
pensed from lecture-room and pulpit, fell into the budding 
susceptibility of our early manhood, like the distilling of sun- 
light and dew upon the opening verdure of woods and fields. 
We recall the powerful inspiration they then aroused, from tone, 
and gesture, and ringing candence, and the ready affluence with 
which science, and poetry, and history, and rich personal remi- 
niscences, come in to make a way for them into the hitherto un- 
satisfied longings of our youthful hearts; how we went forth: 
with over-sanguine confidence that all our brethren, and the 
whole groping world wrapped in the darkness of unbelief, 
would be alike ready for the proffered illumination—all denomi- 
national feuds, and cavils of skeptics, hushed in the unquestioned 
magnanimity of this simple requsition of submission to Christ ; 
how we came back from the battle-field weary, and worn, and 
bruised, our hopes blasted, and our vanquished enthusiasm cov- 
ered with dust ; how in the long intervening years the faith of our 
chief did not languish, not even when the strong tide of formal- 
ism which then set in had swept many of his illustrious contem- 
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poraries hopelessly away; how through the more formidable 
incursion of English materialism and German pessimism, be- 
neath which all sacred things seemed more than once destined 
to an eclipse, he held his eye serenely fixed upon the undimmed 
lustre of the glorified Son of Man, until now a new era is just 
dawning on his venerable years. This book, the ripened fruit 
of his own unflinching faith, is but an index-finger pointing the 
way whither all theology must tend, if the alarming issues of 
our times are to be successfully met, and the concentrated move- 
ment of the infidel forces of the world against all supernatural 
religion be finally repulsed. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
AMERICAN. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.— Zhe Soul Here and Hereafter, a Bibli- 
cal Study, by C. W. Mead, (Boston Congregational Pub. Co.); Amg/o- 
American Bible Revision, 18 Essays on various aspects of the Bible revi- 
sion now going on, by members of the American Revision Committee ; 
Studies on the Baptismal Questicn, ncluding review of Dr. Dale’s “In- 
quiry into the usage of baptizo,” by Rev. D. B. Ford; Zhe Groundwork of a 
System of Evangelical Lutheran Theology, by Samuel Sprecher, D. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Theology in Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio ; 
Influence of Fesus, by Rev. Phillips Brooks, the Bohlen Lectures, 1879 ; 
The Life and Work of St. Paul, by Rev. F. W. Farrar ; Final Theology, 
by Rev. Leicester A. Sawyer, an extremely rationalistic view of the narra- 
tives of the New Testament; Zhe Presence of Christ, by Ant. W. Thorold, 
six Lectures on Ps. 23d; Zhe Shorter Epistles, viz., Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus and Philemon, 
James, Peter, and Jude, by Rev. H. Cowles; Lange's Commentary, on 
Numbers and Deuteronomy, the final vol. of the American Edition of this 
work ; Movements in Religious Thought, Romanism, Protestantism, Agnos- 
ticism, Three Sermons, by E. H. Plumptrie; Shaker Sermons, Scripto-ra- 
tional, containing the substance of the Shaker Theology, with Replies and 
Criticisms logically and clearly set forth, by H. L. Eads; Zhe Second 
Coming of the Lord, its Causes, Signs and Effects, by Rev. Chauncey 
Giles; Homiletical and Pastoral Lectures, delivered in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral before the Church Homiletical Society, with Preface by Rev. C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D.; Zhe Conflict of Christianity, by Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn, 
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Abbot of Loccum, and Member of the Supreme Consistory in Hanover, 
edited and translated, with the author's sanction, from the third German 
edition by Egbert C. Smyth and C, J. H. Ropes; Zhe Keys of Sect, or The 
Church of the New Testament Compared with the Sects of Modern Chris- 
tendom, by Julian M. Sturtevant, D. D., LL. D., Ex-President of Illinois 
College, and author of Economics, or the Science of Wealth.” 

SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL.— Co/or-b/indness, its dangers and its 
detection, by B. Joy Jeffries; Annual Record of Science and Industry for 
1878, edited by Spencer F. Baird; Complete Scientific Grammar of the 
English Language, with Appendix containing Treastise on Composition, 
Specimens of English and American Literature, defense of phonetics, etc., 
for use of colleges, schools and private learners, by W. Congreve; F7ee- 
dom in Science and Teaching, from the German, by Ernst Haeckel, with 
preparatory note by T. H. Huxley; Philosophy of Music, substance of 
lectures at Royal Institution of Great Britain, Feb. and March, 1877, by 
W. Pole: Zhe Human Species, by A. de Quatrefages; Scientific Lectures, 
by Sir J. Lubbock; £¢hics, or the Science of Duty by, J. Bascom; Foot- 
prints of Vanished Races in the Mississippi Valley, an account of some of 
the monuments and relics of prehistoric races scattered over its surface, 
with suggestions as to their origin and uses, by A. J. Conant; 7he Data 
of Ethics, by Herbert Spencer; Lectures on Popular and Scientific Sub- 
jects, by Earl of Caithness; What Mr. Darwin saw in his Vovage round 
the World in the ship Beagle; Camps in the Caribbees, the Adventures of 
a Naturalist in the Lesser Antilles, by Frederick A. Ober. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL.—/iistory of New York during the 
Revolutionary War, and of Leading Events in the other Colonies at that 
Period, edited by E. Floyd De Lancy; Roman Days, from the Swedish, 
by Alfred Corning Clark, with Sketches of Rydberg by Dr. H. A. W. 
Lindehn; Gaspard de Coligny (Marquis de Chatillon), by Walter Besant ; 
Four Lectures on Some Epochs of Early Church History, delivered in Ely 
Cathedral, by C. Merivale, D. D.; Zzfe and Letters of Madame Bona- 
parte, with portrait, from studies by Gilbert Stuart, by Eugene L. Didier; 
Life of His Royal Highness, the Prince Consort, vol. 4, by Theodore Martin; 
Life and Epoch of Alexander Hamilton, an historical study, by G. Shea; 
Greeks and Goths, study on the runes, by I. Taylor; Zzfe of Charles F. 
Mathews, chiefly autobiographical, with selections from his correspondence 
and speeches, by C. Dickens, Jr.; Ze Gracchz, Maurius and Sulla, (Epoch 
of Ancient History, ed. by Rev. G. W. Cox and C. Sankey); White Fields 
of France, or Story of Mr. McAIll’s Mission to the Working-men of Paris 
and Lyons; Memoir of S. S. Prentiss, by G. L. Prentiss; Missions and 
Missionary Societies of the Methodist E. Church, by Rev. J. M. Reid; 
Magic of the Middle Ages, from the Swedish by August Hjalmar Edgren, 
by Viktor Rydberg ; Life of the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, by G, Bar- 
nett Smith. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So, by W. 
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Blaikie, plain advice for men and women relative to physical culture ; 
Thoughts for Fireside and School, by Rev. J. B. Gross; The Great Fur 
Land, or Sketches of Life in Hudson's Bay Territory, with illustrations by 
C. Gash; Js Life Worth Living? by W. Hurrell Mallock; 7he Sunrise 
Kingdom, or Life and Scenes in Japan, and woman’s work for woman 
there, by Mrs. Julia D, Carothers; Brunhild, a tragedy from the Nibelung 
Saga, translated by G. Theodore Dipold, preceded by a brief account of 
the Nibelung epics and sagas, by Emanuel Geibel ; Spazn in Profile, Sum-. 
mer among the Olives and Aloes, by J. Albert Harrison; 4. Mordey's 
Manual of English Literature, revised with re-arrangement of matter and 
numerous retrenchments and additions, by Moses Coit Tyler; Addresses, 
political and educational, by Sir J. Lubbock; Waite and Black, outcome 
of a visit to the United States, by Sir G. Campbell; Year Book of Educa- 
tion for 1879, second annual supplement to Cyclopedia of Education, dic- 
tionary of information for use of teachers, school officers and others, (Steiger); 
Lessons from my Masters, Carlyle, Tennyson and Ruskin, by P. Bayne; 
Studies in German Literature, by Bayard Taylor, with Introdution by G. 
H. Boker; A New Latin Dictionary, founded on the translation of Freund's 
Latin-German Lexicon, and great part re-written by Charlton T. Lewis and 
C. Short; Zyrol and the Skirt of the Alps, by G. E, Waring ; Short Studies 
of American Authors, (Hawthorne, Poe, Thoreau, Howells, Helen Jack- 
son, Henry James, Jr.,) by Thos. W. Higginson. 


ARTICLE IX. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


Ethics : or Science of Duty. By John Bascom, author of “Principles of 
Psychology,” “Growth and Grades of Intelligence,” “A Philosophy of 
Religion,” etc. pp. 399. 1879. 

We have here a work of real ability, and in a department of truth and 
thought that is attracting increased and increasing attention. The grow- 
ing public interest in ethical discussions, of which Dr. Bascom's book, 
along with many others, is itself a token, is explained and justified by the 
unquestionable importance of this branch of truth and its bearings on hu- 
man welfare. Great and valuable as are the results of investigation in 
the direction of the physical sciences, multiplying the material comforts of 
life, the conviction is forcing itself more and more impressively on men 
that the welfare of both personal and social life must be found in the 
knowledge and practice of moral truth and principles. Moral truth must 
crown all other, else the true bloom and fruit of knowledge never appear. 
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This work is divided into four books, treating of Conditions of Duty, 
Nature of Duty, Forms of Duties, and Development of Duties. Basing 
ethical studies on psychological facts the author examines into the condi- 
tions of morality in man’s psychical as well as physical constitution. He 
briefly discusses the several systems of Hedonism and Utilitarianism, and 
rejects them. He finds in Utilitarianism, however, especially in its ultru- 
istic elements, much that commends it, not as an explanation of the 
grounds of right, but as an index and guide pointing the way of right. 
For, whilst utility does not make an action right, its usefulness implies its 
rightness. He maintains, with much clearness, the intuitional view of 
duty, and looks upon the Conscience as expressing the direct insight of 
the Reason into the moral qualities of the acts of free beings. ‘No action 
can be pronounced right or wrong till that action is understood:” An ac- 
tion present, in its circumstances and relations, to the mind, is termed an 
‘intellection,’ that is, a product of intellectual inquiry. “So far the work 
of its construction is in the understanding. Now the insight of the higher 
reason takes effect and pronounces the action right or wrong.” The au- 
thor’s presentation of the action of conscience as intuitional and direct is 
strong and conclusive, and constitutes an excellent feature of the book. 
Dr. Bascom discusses the various points of morals in the light of recent 
inquiry and advanced science and philosophy. Occasionally he shows 
signs of undue yielding to unproved theories and so-called “liberal” posi- 
tions. We cannot accept all his teachings. His style, though vigorous 
and impressive, is too rhetorical for philosophical or scientific discussion. 
But the book everywhere bears the evidence of vigorous independent 
thought. It sets forth the great points of ethical truth with rare freshness 
and force, and cannot be read without stimulating and profiting the intel- 
ligent reader. 


THE FREE PRESS STEAM PUBLISHING HOUSE, EASTON, PA. 

The Wreathed Cross, and Other Poems, A@sthetic and Religious. By Rev. 
D. Y. Heisler, A. M., author of “The Fathers of the German Reformed 
Church in Europe and America,” and “Life-Pictures of the Prodigal 
Son, a Gift-Book for the Million.” pp. 197. 1879. 

The author has published this volume in accordance with the motto put 
on its title-page: “Gather up the fragments.” It is a collection of pieces 
written in leisure hours of past years. They are marked by a pure and 
earnest Christian spirit. Some of them possess poetic merit. The book 
is gotten out in very neat and attractive style. 

JAMES MILLER, NEW YORK. 

Fudaism at Rome B, C. 76 to A. D. 140. By Frederick Huidekofer. 
Second edition. pp. 613. 1877. 

The design of this work is to trace the influence of Judaism at Rome, 
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or more largely in the heathen world. The author has compiled a vast 
amount of authorities to illustrate his subject, and his learned work is in 
this respect a thesaurus. It is also supplied with Indexes, so as to make 
the labor of consultation comparatively easy. Whilst not a volume to be 
read through with much interest, it is one of value for the purpose of con- 
sultation and comparison on the subject treated. It will be prized chiefly 
by those whose studies lie in the same direction, though the general reader 
will find much that is curious and instructive. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Shakespeare. A Biographic A®sthetic Study. By George H. Calvert. 

pp. 212. 1879. 

Some time ago we had the pleasure of calling attention to a “Study” of 
Wordsworth, by Mr. Calvert, after the general method followed in the 
book before us. That was a very charming volume, marked by clear 
critical insight, discriminating judgment and a happy style. In this 
“Study” of Shakespeare we have another pleasant volume, but inferior to 
the other. It is divided into four parts, with the headings, First Decades, 
Ripeness, King Fohn, and Hamiet. Under these the author treats of 
Shakespeare's early years and development, the characteristics of his ma- 
ture powers, and the salient features of the two dramas named. He awa- 
kens interest by his clear style and glowing enthusiasm. But his admir- 
ation for the poet's genius has led him into an excess of extravagant 
expression. Mr, Calvert's strain illustrates the tendency to hero-worship. 
Shakespeare is to him a sort of human deity. All adjectives and eulogis- 
tic forms of representation are exhausted. Instead of letting the greatness 
of the poet appear, reflected from his works, the writer almost wearies us 
with the constancy of tumid statements of what a glorious man he was. 
This is a blemish in the “Study,” which is otherwise a very pleasant vol- 
ume. 


Castle Foam ,; or the Heir of Meerschaum. A Russian Story. By H. W. 

French, author of “Art in Connecticut,” etc. pp. 371. 1880. 

Our writers of fiction do not often lead us into the ways of Russian life. 
This story by Mr. French, therefore, moves through scenes and manners 
that are to some degree unusual and fresh, It takes us into the halls of 
the nobility and gives us pictures of life amid the ambitions, schemings, 
enjoyments and sufferings in high places, The leading figure is the prince 
of Meerschaum, and the plot is developed with much skill, holding and 
increasing the reader's interest to the close. It is vigorously written, and 
sets forth impressively, as the author intended, the great lesson that wrong- 
doing brings its inevitable penalties, that there must be a Ruler in the in- 
comprehensible Infinite, who ‘helpeth them to right who suffer wrong,’ 
who ‘feedeth the hungry,’ who ‘helpeth them that are fallen’ and ‘turneth 
the way of the wicked upside down.’ 
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Short Studies of American Authors. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

pp. 60, 1880, 

This is a delightful little volume of criticism, consisting of six brief pa- 
pers, originally published in “The Literary World,” on Hawthorne, Poe, 
Thoreau, Howells, Helen Jackson, and Henry James, Jr. It is a very 
pleasant little book, and does credit to Mr. Higginson’s fine literary in- 
sight and taste. 


Magellan, or The First Voyage Round the World. By George M. Towle, 

author of “Vasco da Gama,” “Pizarro,” etc. pp. 281. 1880. 

In this we have another volume of the “Young Folks’ Heroes of His- 
tory.” It is well worthy of its place in the series, It traces briefly, but 
clearly, the story of Magellan’s life from the scenes of his youth in north- 
ern Portugal, through his adventurous career as a soldier and an explorer, 
to his sad but heroic death in Australasia, with an account of the subsequeut 
course of the expedition and its return to Spain. As this famous expedi- 
tion, which discovered the straits of Magellan and found the westward 
route to Asia around the extreme point of the South American continent 
and across the Pacific, forms an important event in history, the story of it 
so full of exciting incidents, will both interest and instruct the young 
readers for whom it has been prepared. 


Room for One More. By Mary Thatcher Higginson, author of “Seashore 
and Prairie.” pp. 255. 1870. 
This is a pleasant story for the young, teaching love, patience and other 
Christian graces. 


Hope Mills ; or Between Friend and Sweetheart. By Amanda M. Doug- 
las, author of “From Hand to Mouth,” “Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom,” “In 
Trust,” &c., &c. pp. 372. 1880. . 

Miss Douglas has established a recognized reputation as a successful 
writer for the entertainment and instruction of the young. The story in 
this volume is worthy of her pen, and will not only please, but stimulate 
its reader to better life. 


The Centennial Discourse Delivered in Westhampton, Mass., Sept. 3, 1879, 
on the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Formation of the Church of 
that Town. By Dorus Clarke, D. D., Boston. pp. 60. 1879. 

This Discourse, like the author's “Saying the Catechism,” is full of in- 
teresting historical facts, and suggestive lessons, 


Camps in the Caribbees;; The Adventures of a Naturalist in the Lesser 
Antilles. By Frederick A. Ober. pp. 366. 1880. 
In this volume we have a work of more than ordinary interest and of 
permanent value. Besides leading us into a part of the world rarely vis- 
ited or described, it presents its fresh information in the form of the care- 
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ful observations and inquiries of scientific investigation. These ‘adven- 
tures,” therefore, have both the attractiveness of the traveler's narrative 
and the substantial worth of sharp-eyed science. 

The islands referred to are those between the Greater Antilles and the 
continent of South America, Possessing features of physical structure of 
peculiar interest, and with settlements ante-dating Jamestown and Ply- 
mouth, these beautiful islands have till recently remained an almost un- 
known field to the naturalist. In 1876. Mr. Ober, under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution, undertook their exploration with the special 
view of bringing to light their ornithological treasures. The exploration 
covered a space of nearly two years, during which he visited mountains, 
forests and people seldom if ever reached by tourists before. He traveled 
with all the helps and appliances for successful investigation. The 
illustrations of the book are made from photographs taken from na- 
ture. The sketches are original and fresh from these new fields. Mr. 
Ober has done his work well. His narrative is full of life and abounds in 
entertaining and instructive information. An appendix is added giving a 
general catalogue of the birds found in the Lesser Antilles, with a table 
showing their distribution and those found in the United States; also a 
full description of the various new species of birds. 

The enterprising publishers have gotten the work out in substantial and 
attractive style. 


The Keys of Sect; or The Church of the New Testament compared with 
the Sects of Modern Christendom. By Julian M. Sturtevant, D. D., 
LL. D., ex-President of Illinois College, and author of “Economics, or 
the Science of Wealth.” pp. 413. 1880. 


Whatever explanation or apologies may be made for it, the present di- 
vided and distracted state of the Christian Church is greatly to be deplored. 
It is an unseemly spectacle before the world. The evils it involves are 
enormous. No wonder that earnest Christian men rise up to protest against 
it, and inquire after a remedy. To this deep sense of the error and wrong 
in the sect principle and practice, the volume before us owes its origin. It 
is an earnest attempt to find out the cause of the evil, and direct the way 
to a better condition of things. 

Dr. Sturtevant has given much thought to the subject, and writes with 
scholarly ability, and under the force of earnest convictions. He finds the 
source of the sectarian organization of Christianity in the generally ac- 
cepted doctrine concerning the “power of the keys,” in the prevalent belief 
that the ministry, or the Church in its corporate or organic capacity, has 
been constituted with right or power of guardianship over the rites of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. He believes that the teaching of neither 
Christ nor the apostles gives such “power of the keys” as an instrument for 
the organization and government of Christian communities. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are to be viewed as free privileges belonging to believ- 
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ers, enjoyed on their own personal responsibility, not dependent for their 
validity or efficacy on the intervention of a prelatical or priestly ministry, 
nor in the guardianship of a close church corporation. His remedy, there- 
fore, is this total abandonment of this claim of the keys. “In our efforts 
to find a remedy for sect, we have proposed to deprive the Church of this 
power, by proving that the exercise of it is a usurpation.” “Government, 
the usurpation of the prerogative of God, is the one corruption of the 
Church from which sect originates, and when that is abandoned, sect will 
perish because its cause has ceased to exist.” The author admits that the 
remedy is very radical; but maintains that nothing short of it will meet 
the case or restore the Church organization to harmony with New Testa- 
ment teaching and pattern, The author's Church polity is Congregational- 
ism, of the most independent sort. 

The book as a whole is an earnest protest against both priestly and leg- 
islative ecclesiastical tyranny over believers in matters in which Christ has 
left them free. It strongly presents some principles of great importance 
to the unity and peace of the Church, But his proposed remedy is so 
radical, it seems to us, that in applying his solvent to sect, he would prob- 
ably dissolve the Church itself. He takes too little account of doctrina/ 
differences in creating sects, missing thus its deeper cause. It is gratifying 
to see that in this discussion of “sects,” no mention is made of the Luther- 
an Church, the main current of Protestant Christianity. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. (The Pilgrim Fathers.) By Feli- 
cia Hemans. With Designs by Miss L. B, Humphrey, Engraved by 
Andrew. 1880, 

This is one of a uniform series of illustrated hymns and poems. It pre- 
sents Mrs. Heman’s beautiful poem of the Pilgrim Fathers with Designs that 
add greatly to the touching expressiveness of the picturesque delineations 
in that well-known poem. The illustrations are full of life and sentiment, 
and the volume is an exquisite work of art. It is a charming gift-book for 
the lovers of the beautiful. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & SONS, NEW YORK. 

The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. By Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn, 
Abbot of Loccum; and Member of the Supreme Consistory in Hanover. 
Edited and Translated, with the Author's sanction, from the Third Ger- 
man Edition, by Egbert C. Smyth and C, J. H. Ropes. pp. 508. 1879. 
The prominent rank of Dr. Uhlhorn as a scholar and theologian creates 

high expectations as to any work that is announced from his pen. Through 

his contributions to Herzog’s Encyclopaedia, his work on the Clementine 

Homilies, and other publications, he has become very widely and favora- 

bly known. He is one of the most eminent among the Lutheran clergy of 

Germany. The high anticipations raised by the recognized ability of the 

author are more than met in the work before us. 
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4 The theme of the book, that wonderful spiritual revolution which 
marked the first preaching of the Gospel, and the grand progress of Chris- 
tianity during the first four centuries, a revolution without a parallel in the 
history of the world, was fitted to exercise and employ the able author's 
best powers. And well were his powers adapted to the task. However 
frequently the facts of ‘that great period have been repeated and the theme 
discussed, there was room for a new presentation of them—a presentation 
that would include the results of the latest and fullest historical investiga- 
tion. Dr. Uhlhorn writes from the data of the most advanced inquiry and 
amplest information. With the finest analysis and synthesis of facts, he 
has outlined the movement of the moral and spiritual forces of that period, 
giving a picture of the grand contest with great impressiveness. He di- 
vides the subject-matter into three Books, treating respectively of The 
Powers in the Conflict, The Conflict, and the Victory. Among the 
particular excellences that characterize his whole treatment, besides his 
abundant use of the new materials found in the investigations of Mar- 
quardt, Mommsen, Friedliinder, Boissier, De Rossi, Keim, Overbeck, and 
others, must be noted “the vividness with which the principles and pro- 
gress of the conflict are concerned, the skill with which they are illustra- 
ted from the writings of those concerned in it, and the introduction of 
striking personal experiences and incidents of the period,” along with re- 
markable preservation of the unity of the theme and distinctness of the 
impression produced. The translation is admirably done, giving us the 
work in clear, terse, idiomatic English. The sentences are remarkably free 
from the faultiness so apt to mark translations. The book is rich in in- 
struction. It gives clear disclosure of the divine character of Christian- 
ity, the true source of its victory, and the reading of it will add tone to the 
faith of our generation. It is a volume for every minister's library. The 
value of the book is enhanced by a good Index, and by Notes containing 
exact and copious references to authorities referred to in the body of the 
book. The publishers’ work has been well done. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 
The Orator's Manual, etc. 

This seems to be a very complete treatise on the subject of oratorical 
culture. There is no lack of publications in this department. A cur- 
sory examination leads to a favorable judgment-of this new candidate for 
public favor, It combines the element most needful for both public and 
private instruction. 


Somebody's Ned. Wy Mrs. A. M, Freeman. pp. 209. 1879. 
A story of prison treatment, and needed reforms. There is doubtless 
need of reform in our prisons, and such tales will help on the work. 


German Without Grammar or Dictionary ; or a Guide to Learning and 
Teaching the German Language, according to the Pestalozzian Method 
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of Teaching by Object Lessons. Part II, By Dr. Zur Briicke, Director 

of Chicago School of Modern Languages, and Superintendent of German 

Instruction in the Public Schools of Hyde Park. pp. 262. 1879. 

The object of this book is to enable the learner to speak as well as read 
the German language. It adopts what is called the natural method, lead- 
ing the student, by easy practical lessons, to form sentences and acquire a 
vocabulary. He is conducted in Nature's path—hearing, talking, and 
reading afterward. The book is admirably arranged for this purpose. A 
brief compendium of German Grammar is added, compiled from the best 
German methods now in use. This is given for the sake of teachers and 
older pupils. Full directions for the use of the work are given, It is a 
superior manual for acquisition of the German. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, CINCINNATI, O. 
“vangelic Rationalism, or a Consideration of Truths Practically Related 

to Man’s Probation. By Loren L. Knox, D. D. pp. 250. 1879. 

This is a small, but valuable volume. Dr. Knox writes from an ortho- 
dox standpoint, and discusses with great clearness and force the leading 
truths and principles as held by evangelical Christians over against the 
objections and negations of so-called liberalism, These truths are im- 
pressively vindicated, and shown to accord with the highest demands of 
reason and logic. The discussion is marked by fairness and candor, and 
will greatly help sincere inquirers after the truth on the high points of 
Human Responsibility and Probation, the Atonement, Faith, and Retribu- 
tion. ‘The reader will find his convictions of the reasonableness of Gos- 
pel truth strongly confirmed, and his moral life quickened by these well- 
written pages. 


The Thirty Years’ War. By Charles K. True, D. D., author of “Life 
and Times of Sir Walter Raleigh,” “Elements of Logic,” etc. pp. 211. 
1879. 

The long and terrible conflict that gained religious freedom for Ger- 
many, is here drawn out so as to be understood by even youthful readers. 
It is perhaps too much condensed and freed from dates and details, but 
the picture of the grand struggle of Protestantism for liberty of conscience 
is impressively given. It is a good book to be given to the young. 

HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK. 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co., 

Harpers Latin Dictionary. A New Dictionary Founded on the Transla- 
tion of Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon. Edited by E. A. Andrews, 
LL. D. Revised, Enlarged, and in Great Part Re-written, by Charlton 
T. Lewis, Ph. D., and Charles Short, LL. D., Professor of Latin in Co- 
lumbia College, N. Y. pp. 2019. 1879. 

It requires only a brief examination of this truly great work, to be con- 
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vinced that in it Latin Lexicography has made a most important advance. 
The appearance of the Dictionary of Dr. Wilhelm Freund in 1834, con- 
stituted a new era in its department. It was based upon the gigantic 
labors of the earlier lexicographers, such as Stephanus and Forcellini, the 
latter of whom devoted thirty-five years to the work, citing no passage as 
an illustration without a careful study of it in its connection, and neverthe- 
less being so liberal in his citations, that the statement has been made, that 
if all the Latin classics were burned, they could be reproduced from the 
Totius Latinitatis Levicon. \t manifested, however, a most thorough re- 
cultivation of the entire field, aiming to present a complete history of every 
word during the whole period of its existence in the Latin Language. 
Seven distinct lines of investigation were applied to each word, compri- 
sing the grammatical element, with respect to both regular and irregular 
forms, the etymological, occupied with derivations, the exegetical, showing 
the meaning as used in various connections, the synonymical, tracing the 
differentia from words of kindred meaning. the historical, marking the 
mode of its acceptance at different periods, the rhetorical, indicating the 
usage in different classes of composition, and the statistical, with its deci- 
sion concerning the frequency with which the word was employed. The 
orthographical and prosodical investigations were also very thorough, In 
the preparation of this work, no less than seven lexicons were first com- 
piled by Dr. Freund, each comprising a different period of Latin litera- 
ture 

The best English-Latin Lexicons which have appeared during the last 
forty years, have been translations, either abridged or amplified, of Freund. 
Of these translations, with revisions, our country produced Leverett and 
Andrew. Andrew's Lexicon, published in 1850, contained many valuable 
additions, and for a number of years was the standard authority in Amer- 
ica and England, It was found in use not to be without mistakes, some 
chargeable to Dr. Freund himself, others defects in translation. The science 
of comparative philology was also continually advancing, causing espe- 
cially the etymologies to lack the accuracy and fulness that could be ex- 
hibited in the light of more recent discoveries. Dr. Freund himself un- 
dertook the work of revision, and first committed the results of his labors 
to Rev. J. T. White, D. D., and Rev. J. E. Riddle of England, who upon 
the basis of Dr. Freund’s manuscripts prepared the English revision of 
Andrew, known as White and Riddle’s Latin-English Lexicon, (First edi- 
tion 1862, fifth edition, 1876). In addition to correcting the more manifest 
errors of Andrew, it added much new etymological material, and many 
more words. It is especially valuable for its additions in the department 
of ecclesiastical Latin. It received the warm commendations of Max. 
Miiller, Dr. Leonard Schmitz, and others; but at the same time, in some 
quarters, severe criticism, especially by Prof. Lane of Harvard in the 
North American Review for 1863. The chief defects charged upon White 
and Riddle’s Lexicon were that the work was executed too mechanically, 
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the citations were examined in defective texts, and a number of the errors 
and omissions of Freund and Andrew were passed over unnoticed. Clas- 
sical scholars, however, can readily pardon these faults, because of the 
great improvements that were made; and valuable though this last 
work is, yet in some particulars White and Riddle’s Lexicon is not entirely 
supplanted, 

Dr. Freund prepared also for Harpers’ Latin Dictionary a careful revi- 
sion of Andrew, re-writing some of the articles, and making upwards ot 
two thousand additions, This material was incorporated by the editors in 
the present work. Prof. Charles Short, LL. D., of Columbia College pre- 
pared the portion under the letter A, while all the rest of the work was 
prepared by Charlton T. Lewis, Ph. D., who ought to be known to English 
Lutherans by his translation of that classic Lutheran Commentary, Ben- 
gel’s Gnomon of the New Testament. So thorough has been the re-work- 
ing of the material, so many are the changes and additions that it may be 
regarded an entirely new book. It is difficult to find a half dozen lines at 
any place that do not manifest some change. 

The size of the volume, while 72 pages less than White and Riddle in 
same type, is nearly 400 pages more than the original Andrew. A com- 
parison of the list of authorities cited at once shows that the field of inves- 
tigation has been greatly widened. The Orthographical Index, taken from 
Brambach's ‘Aid to Latin Orthography,” prefixed to the Dictionary, is a 
most important addition, although it occasionally differs from the orthogra- 
phy of the work itself. Many of the articles have been greatly augment- 
ed. One of the most unsatisfactory articles in Andrew was that on Fam, 
which occupies only one-sixth of a page. This we find very thorough- 
ly treated in Harpers’ in a full page, while White and Riddle give over 
five pages. A/gwe increases from a page and two-thirds to two and two- 
thirds; donus from one and a half to three and a half; cafzo from one page 
to two and a half; so/vo from one page to four; cum from one page to 
seven; sine from one column to six. 

Students who have learned the etymology of Latin words from the 
former edition will be compelled to thoroughly revise this portion of their 
acquirements, if they wish to keep pace with the progress of the science. 
Rumor is no longer from rumo, to chew the cud, but cognate with the San- 
scrit 7w and the Greek @puq@. /unus,a funeral, is no longer from funis, 
but cognate with the Sanscrit diu-mas, Lat. fumus, smoke. Urés is cog- 
nate with Sanscrit vardh, to make strong, and Persian vardana, city, in- 
stead of from orbis. Neguam is no longer originally an adverbial accusa- 
tive, but from me-aeguus, The student is warned against finding ago in 
jurgo, as the former edition suggests. Ca/amitas is not from ca/amus a 
reed, referring to the destruction by storm of the standing corn, but from 
the same root with z#-columis. Virgo does not come from vireo, to bloom, 
but is cognate with varg, Sanscrit urxg, strength. osco has no relation to 
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a hypothetical Aefesco, but also finds its explanation from the Sanscrit. So 
also cibus, crus, crux, disco, erga, puer, guia, semper, spurcus, surdus, 
tam, etc., which we have noticed in leafing through the book. The error 
of the former edition in deriving several Latin words from the Greek by 
sibilization, seguor, vicus, vinum, is also avoided. A large number of new 
etymologies are proposed, as in erro, oblivisccr, opus, pons, populus, 
gueror, salvo, teneo. The attention given to comparative etymology is 
also worthy of notice. For example: “Canis, [Sans. cvan, Gr. xvq@r, 
Germ. Alund, Eng. Hound].” “Zango [root fag, Gr. Té-TaY-@V, 
grasping rt, take; Lat. fago, tagax,; Goth, fékan to touch; Eng. 
take]". NMudus [for nugdus ,; root nag, nig,-, to make bare; Sans. magna, 
naked. Cf. Germ. mackt; Eng. naked.] 

Another very important feature of this work, is the frequent insertion of 
the synonyms of the word defined. Sometimes they are simply stated ; 
and at other times the distinctions are carefully drawn, This will not ob- 
viate the necessity for the constant use of some work on Latin synonyms, 
like those of Diiderlein and Ramshorn, but will prove of the greatest ser- 
vice to students by suggesting lines of investigation, and training them to 
accuracy in the choice of the precise English equivalents required in a 
text to be translated. It has been well remarked that “advance in scholar- 
ship means in great part an increased power of perceiving the minute dis- 
tinctions of meaning, which association introduces into words.” 

The statistical element should not be overlooked. We find, for instance, 
under Amo; “In the Vulgate, amo and amor are comparatively little 
used, probably from their bad associations, amo being used 51 times, and 
amor 20. Instead of these words, d/igo, dilectio and caritas were used. 
Diligo (incl. dilectus) occurs 422 times, and dilectio and caritas 144 times in 
all; dilectio 43 and carifas 101 times.” 

To test satisfactorily the exegetical element will require a considerable 
period of constant use. But we find a few mistakes of the former edition 
that were noted corrected. We prefer the definition of caementum in 
White and Riddle, as not so apt to confuse a young student, while we no- 
tice that séguz¢dem still lacks several definitions that should be given. 

We have made several tests to discover the number of new words intro- 
duced. ‘The first two pages tested gave examarico, examinatrix, exaporior, 
exardeo, exarmatio, one new word in every ten. Two pages in a different 
portion of the volume, gave us vecreabilis, recremo, recrucifigo, rectiangu- 
lum, rectificatio recursativus, one new word in every seven. How greatly 
the value of the Dictionary in thus augmented can be readily seen. We 
have thought it strange, however, that in view of the fact that Prof. Lane 
of Harvard is mentioned in the preface as having coéperated with the edi- 
tors, so many of the very unusual words for whose omission he attacks 
White and Riddle in the North American Review for April, 1863, p. 502, 
are not here given. 
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This volume is, therefore, a necessity to all thorough classical students. 
It is more than a dictionary ; it is an encyclopaedia of the Latin language. 
Prof. Mayor of the University of Cambridge, England, the well-known 
editor of Juvenal, has said: “It must supersede all its rivals for common 
use.” It would seem as though it would be many years before another 
Latin-English Lexicon were required. Yet two are announced as in prep- 
aration in England, one at Cambridge, the other at Oxford. The former 
is a revision of manuscripts left by the late Prof. Key, once Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Virginia, and afterwards Professor of 
Latin in the University of London, His Latin Grammar and his treatise 
on Terentian metres are well-known to scholars, and raise great expecta- 
tions concerning the thoroughness of the work, on which he was occupied 
for many years of his life. H. E. J. 


Studies of the Greek Poets. By John Addington Symonds, author of 
“Sketches and Studies in Southern Europe,” etc. In Two Volumes. pp. 
488 and 419. 1880. 

We have here a reprint of volumes already known to the English pub- 
lic. Some changes and additions have been made, rendering the work a 
more complete survey of Greek poetry. The author has brought to the 
production of the work fine treasures of classical learning and an excel- 
lent critical taste. With a well-formed comprehensive view of the whole 
period of Greek Poetry, he marks out clearly its salient characteristics and 
analyses its productions with discriminating judgment. Instead of the 
more common division of Greek literature into three chief periods, he 
makes five, characterized as periods of “superb adolescence, early man- 
hood, magnificent maturity, robust old age, and senility.” The great name 
of Homer covers the whole of the first period, and after him, the author 
traces the development and various changes of literary effort. He discus- 
ses the Greek mythology in the light of the latest investigations and com- 
parisons, and illustrates the literary periods by fine critical examinations 
of their representative writers. The Gnomic and Lyric Poets, and the Sat- 
irists, with their distinguishing peculiarities, are distinctly brought before 
our view. Greek Tragedy and Comedy are characterized and illustrated 
in their best examples, with proper and well-put comparisons with modern 
writings in these departments. The Greek Anthology, also, is presented 
and discussed. The work, in the aggregate, forms an instructive introduc- 
tion to this branch of ancient literature. It abounds in bright passages, in 
sharp analyses and graphic delineations, with numerous specimens of dif- 
ferent writers in translation. 

It is to be regretted that a work, in the main so good, should be disfig- 
ured and injured by the author's introduction into it of his intense rational- 
ism and unbelief. This is especially thrust forward in the last chapter, 
which he has added as a “Conclusion,” in reply to strictures made by crit- 
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ics on the earlier chapters as they came out in their first form. He wholly 
rejects the supernatural claims of Christianity, while admitting that “the 
life of Christ is the perfect life.” His theory of the universe is simply ma- 
terialistic evolution, Rather, his view has none of the doubtfulness of 
“theory.” He says: “We now now that the whole past history of the 
universe is involved in the blood-beats of the smallest animalcule dis- 
cernible by the microscope.” His only God is a pantheistic conception of 
universal Law. His prayer is addressed to this “Law.” His morality he 
frames from the standpoint of Marcus Aurelius, and consists in conforming 
to nature. Man, in his conception, must consent to come down and take a 
smaller place in the meaning of things: “Man is shown to be among the 
less important products of the cosmical system.” The human soul and 
personal immortality are thrust from the places conceded to them in Chris- 
tian thought. Modern science is claimed to have overthrown Christianity 
along with Theism and nearly all the long accepted views concerning the 
world and man. That the author should put into a volume, meant, evi- 
dently, largely for educational use among students, such extreme teachings, 
:o utterly unsustained by the best scholarship and learning of the age, so 
false to Science whose leading is pretended to be followed, is a grievous 
wrong to the readers whose confidence is sought, and an injury to those 
whom the main part of the work would instruct. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Second Coming of the Lord ; \ts Cause, Signs, and Effects. By Rev. 
Chauncey Giles, author of “Man as a Supernatural Being,” “The Incar- 
nation and Atonement,” ‘‘Heavenly Blessedness,” etc. pp. 264. 1879. 
This is a presentation of the second coming of Christ after the concep- 

tions of Swedenborgian interpretation. The representations of the Scrip- 
tures concerning it are all spiritualized. The end of the world means only 
the end of an age of human thought and life, and passing into a more ad- 
vanced one. The disturbances in the mental and moral world from free 
thought and inquiry are the “signs” that betoken the change. By the 
Lord's coming in the clouds of heaven is meant, therefore, a revelation of 
spiritual and divine truth. “Every eye shall see Him,” refers to the clear- 
ness of spiritual light in the better time coming. ‘New truth is to break 
out from the letter of the Word as light from parting clouds, and this truth 
is the embodiment of the new forces that are to raise the dead, execute 
judgment and create the new heavens and the new earth.” The resurrec- 
tion is not a resurrection of the body, but the rise of the spirit as the true 
human being after death. The book throughout reflects the doctrines of 
the ‘New Church.” The author writes with clearness and force, and the 
volume will be interesting to such as desire to see the peculiar views 
which Swedenborgianism presents as to the Second Coming. 
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The following books have been received, the review of which is neces- 
sarily deferred till the next number, in consequence of the Editor's sudden 
illness as mentioned elsewhere. 


FROM THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, NEW YORK 
Women Worth Emulating.—By Clara L. Balfour. 


A Crown of Glory. By Catharine M. Trowbridge, author of “Satisfied,” 
etc, 


The Workman; His false Friends. By Rev. Jos. P. Thompson, LL. D. 


The Bridal Souvenir. Compiled by Rev. Samuel Cutler, author of 
“Name above every Name,” etc. 
The Glorious Sufficiency of Christ. By Rev. Cornelius Tyree, D. D., Lib- 
erty, Va. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK. 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
The North Americans of Antiquity, Their Origin, Migrations, and Type 
of Civilization considered. By John T. Short. pp. 544. 1880. 


Afternoons with the Poets. By Charles D, Deshler. pp. 320. 

Lessons from my Master, Carlyle, Tennyson, and Ruskin. By Peter 
Bayne, M. A., LL. D., Author of “The Chief Actors in the Puritan Rev- 
olution,” “Life and Letters of Hugh Miller,” etc. pp. 449. 1879. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Summer-Savory, Gleaned from Rural Nooks in Pleasant Weather. by 


Benj. F. Taylor, LL. D., author of “The World on Wheels,” “Between 
the Gates,” etc. 1879. 


The Younger Edda: A\so called Snorre’s Edda, or the Prose Edda, An 
English Version of the Foreword ; the Fooling of Glyfe, The Afterword; 
Brage’s Talk, the Afterword to Brage’s Talk, and the important Pass- 
ages in the Poetical Diction (Skaldskaparmal). With an Introduction, 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Index. By Rasmus B. Anderson, Professor of 
the Scandinavian Languages in the University of Wisconsin, author of 
“America not Discovered by Columbus,” “Norse Mythology,” etc., etc. 
1880. 

PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Children's Book of Poetry, Carefully selected from the works of the 
best and most popular writers for children. By Henry T. Coates, editor 
of the “Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry.” Illustrated with nearly 200 
engravings, from designs by Doré, Harrison Weir, J. E. Millais, Geo. H. 
Thomas, Giacomelli, and other distinguished artists. 1879. 
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D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 

Art in the Nursery. Pictures for Baby to Draw and Pictures for Baby to 
Laugh at. 1879. 

Child Lore. its Classics, Traditions, and Jingles. Edited by Clara Doty 
Bates. 1879. 

Up and Down the Merrimac. A Vacation Trip. By Pliny Steele Boyd. 
1879. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 

Early Christian Literature Primers, Edited by Geo, P. Fisher, D. D. 
The Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists of the 2d century, by Geo. 
A. Jackson. 1879. 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, NEW YORK. 

Missions and Missionary Societies of the M. E. Church. By Rev. J. M. 
Reid, D. D. Two vols. 

H. A. YOUNG & CO., BOSTON. 

Studies on the Baptist Question ; including a Review of Dr. Dale's “In- 
quiry into the Usage of Baptizo.” By Rev, David B. Ford. 1879. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Lost Truths of Christianity. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & SONS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Gracchi, Marcus and Sulla. By A. H. Beesly. With Maps. (Epochs 
of Ant. History.) 

The Roman Empire of the Second Century, or the Age of the Antonines. 
By W. W. Capes, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, 
and a Reader in Ant. History in the University of Oxford, with 2 Maps. 
(Epochs of Ant. History). 


J. FREDERICK SMITH, PHILADELLHIA. 


The Diet of Augsburg, A Historical Life Picture. Translated from the 
German of Dr. A. Wildenhahn, by Rev. J. G. Morris, D. D., LL. D. 
(Life Pictures of Luther and his Times). Edited by J. K. Shryock, A. 
M., editor of the “Fatherland Series.” 1880. 


THE LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Report of the United German Evangelical Lutheran Congregations in 
North America, especially in Pennsylvania, With a Preface by D. John 
Ludwig Schultze, Ordinary Professor of Theology and Philosophy in the 
Royal Prussian Frederick’s University, as also Director of the Orphan 
House Royal Pedagogium. Published by the Orphan House, Halle, 
A. D. 1750. Translated from the German by Rev. Jonathan Oswald, 
D.D. No, I. 
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GEORGE BRUMDER MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Deutsche Sprachscoule in Uebungsbeispielen. Orthographie, Grammatik 
and Stil in Konzentrischen Kreisen. Fiir die Volkschule bearbeitet. 
Von M. Baron, Th. Yunghanns und H. Schindler. Americanische 
Ausgabe. In 4 Heften, 


PERIODICALS. 


The reprints, by the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., of the London Quar- 
terly, the Edinburgh, Westminster and British Quarterly Reviews, and 
Blackwood’s Magazine, have been received for the quarter. They have, 
as usual with these old, well-established publications, brought us articles of 
great interest and substantial value. The various periodicals of the HarR- 
PERS have also been received, rich with entertaining and instructive mat- 
ter. See advertisement of all these publications on another page. 











AN EXPLANATION. 


A word of explanation is necessary in sending out this number of THE 
(QUARTERLY. As is already generally known, DR. Brown, who is the 
Editor, was, on the morning of the 9th of December, suddenly disabled 
by a severe stroke of paralysis, Though entirely conscious, he has since 
been wholly unable to speak or communicate his wishes by writing. A 
portion of THE QUARTERLY had already been printed under his direction 
and supervision, and arrangements made for the closing articles. But he 
had reservcd thirty-two pages at the beginning of the number for a special 
discussion upon which he was engaged. Whilst in the midst of its prepar- 
ation, however, the disabling attack came, making it necessary, if the 
number was to be issued, to secure other matter to fill up the pages that 
had been thus reserved. Inability to obtain a single article of proper 
length, will explain why two articles precede the one numbered as second, 
This sudden illness of the Editor has also necessarily postponed the re- 
view of the books sent to him, except of a few; the review of one of these 
being furnished by the kindness of Dr. Jacoss. A list of the books so 
received is given in the proper place. 

As Dr. Brown's condition is steadily improving, the hope is earnestly 
cherished that under the blessing of Providence he will soon be able to 
direct the future issues of THE QUARTERLY, which will of course be regu- 
larly continued, and to resume his work in the important sphere in which 
he has been so devotedly and ably serving the Church, The friends of 
the REVIEW are earnestly requested to give it their continued and substan- 


tial encouragement. 


M. V. 
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